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Five years ago Sarah Wallace commented in this 
journal that “an editor asking for reaction often 
resembles a fisherman casting into a birdbath.” 
The present editors went fishing this past winter 
and, anticipating a few bites here and there, in- 
stead pulled in a spectacular catch. Our grat- 
itude precludes further overextension of the 
metaphor. 

The readership that emerged from the re- 
sponses was even more diverse than we had ex- 
pected. We found it impossible, for example, to 
identify just a few “most interesting” recent 
articles—the forty-six thus categorized were in 
twenty-four different subject areas. Suggestions 
regarding future articles covered practically 
every aspect of the Library’s collections and 
services, providing more food for editorial 
thought than could be immediately consumed. 
We hope that subscribers will continue to let us 
know their ideas and opinions and that borrow- 
ers and browsers (an average of seven per copy, 
not counting reading room patrons) will also 
send in their comments from time to time. 

A number of respondents asked for better 
printing (particularly of illustrations) on higher 
quality paper, together with more use of color. 


We are striving to comply—within the limits of 


our budget. Otherwise, the answer to our ques- 
tion concerning what changes should be made 
in design, format, and approach tended to be 
“none.” A few subscribers wanted a more schol- 


Editors Notes 


arly publication, but almost the same number 
recommended a less scholarly approach. One 
reader commented, “Make change carefully— 
publications of this sort need cachet of recogni- 
tion,” a piece of advice worth following. 

It was also suggested that we publish a list of 
all LC publications. We hope that those inter- 
ested will write for a copy of Library of Congress 
Publications in Print, Spring 1979, available free 
from the Library of Congress, Central Services 
Division, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

The staff was pleasantly surprised to receive 
so many favorable comments regarding the 
QJ —perhaps potential detractors had canceled 
their subscriptions before the questionnaire was 
distributed. In any case, although we weren't 
fishing for compliments, we thank you for them. 


mM 


Walter Ristow, who discusses aborted atlases 
in the present issue, is no stranger to regular 
readers of the Quarterly Journal. As this issue was 
going to press, we learned that Ralph Ehren- 
berg’s inspiration to enter the field of historial 
cartography originated some fifteen years ago 
when he discovered Dr. Ristow’s articles in the 
Qj. We are pleased to bring together the in- 
spired and the inspirer under one cover. Acci- 
dent occasionally works to editorial advantage. 
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A year ago the Quarterly Journal received from 
Sibley Jennings the first draft of a paper on the 
L’Enfant plan of Washington. The article was 
assigned to Associate Editor James Hardin, who 
from that beginning developed the symposium 
in print that appears in this issue, and whose 
introduction follows. FM 


mm 


Expediency and greed are old stories—as 
anyone familiar with history and human nature 
knows. They are not, however, the whole story, 
and we are fortunate as a nation to have been 
founded by men of ideals and good sense like 
Washington and Jefferson, who understood 
both human capabilities and human limitations. 


Idealism and practicality have been hallmarks of 


American life and society since colonial days 
and, at their best, have worked to counter our 
baser inclinations. 

It is no surprise, then, to find these several 
forces at odds after George Washington chose 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant to design a national cap- 
ital for the new republic. 
drama are present in the story of that plan: the 
vision and idealism of the brilliant architect and 
of his supporters, the practical need to build a 
city, the compromises and alterations resulting 
from ignorance or haste, and the personal in- 
terest of the landowners and speculators to turn 
a profit. The articles in this issue of the Quarterly 
Journal by Richard Stephenson, Sibley Jennings, 
and Ralph Ehrenberg tell this story and present 
the results of a study of L’Enfant’s plan for the 
city of Washington that has been going on at the 
Library of Congress over the past several years. 

Since 1918 a faded brown map attributed to 
L’Enfant has resided in the Geography and Map 
Divison of the Library. This plan, other early 
maps of Washington, and related textual rec- 
ords in the Library of Congress and the Na- 
tional Archives have now been carefully 
examined and evaluated by the three authors. 
They conducted these studies independently 
but with great cooperation among themselves 
and between the two institutions. The investiga- 
tion involved a kind of scholarly detective work, 
and the resulting conclusions force a recon- 


All the elements of 


sideration of both the architect and his plan for 
the city. 

Richard Stephenson and Sibley Jennings 
identify the Library’s map as L’Enfant’s “origi- 
nal working draft” and help to redeem L’Enfant 
from the usual charge of irrascible eccentricity. 
Although it has become the custom to speak au- 
thoritatively of L’Enfant’s intended design, that 
intention has never been understood fully, and 
alterations were made (and known to have been 
made) to his working drafts. Ralph Ehrenberg, 
in his article, is careful to refer to the L’Enfant- 
Ellicott plan, for the Ellicott altered map is the 
one that became the basis for the actual city. 

Sibley Jennings employs his knowledge of the 
methods used by present-day and eighteenth- 
century architects to reach some extraordinary 
conclusions about L’Enfant’s extraordinary 
plan and presents a picture of the city as it 
might have been. Calling upon eighteenth- 
century Paris and the cities of southern Europe 
that are likely to have served as L’Enfant’s mod- 
els, he depicts tree-lined streets and walkways, 
cooling fountains, twisting roadways, and en- 
closed squares—all conceived on a human scale 
and designed from the angle of human vision. 

The automobile, the obsession with real estate 
values, and other facts of modern life have cur- 
tailed the possibility for a city to be the place of 
civilization and civility it ought ideally to be. 
Building speculators appear to be bent on lining 
the streets with boring rows of flat-front build- 
ings designed only to achieve the greatest 
amount of rentable floor space. But some of the 
schemes of architects, planners, and officials for 
monumental buildings and forbidding, un- 
planted “plazas’’—impressive to fly over, 
perhaps, but hideous to walk past—only worsen 
the problem. 

It is particularly appropriate at a time when 
Americans are rediscovering the city as a place 
to live (sometimes of necessity, since increasingly 
there are so many of us) that we should have a 
true account of Major L’Enfant’s “grand plan.” 
The notion that a city should be an attractive 
place for human habitation will only be dis- 
missed by those old forces that have been with 
us (and in each of us) for so long and wish only 
to extract from every activity and effort, for a 
variety of self-serving motives, the greatest 
profit in the shortest time. JH 





The Delineation of a Grand Plan 


by Richard W. Stephenson 


To change a wilderness into a city, to erect and beautify 
buildings etc. to that degree of perfection necessary to re- 
ceive the seat of Government of a vast empire the short 
period of time that remains to effect these objects is an 
undertaking vast as it is novel.’ 

L’Enfant’s biographer, H. Paul Caemmerer, 
believed that with careful reading of the perti- 
nent letters, memorials, and statements it was 
not necessary to use such qualifying expressions 
as “possibly,” “probably,” or “he may have” 
when writing about L’Enfant and his plan of the 
city of Washington.” Much of what Caemmerer 
says is true. However, the ambiguity and incom- 
pleteness of the existing record is such that it is 
not prudent to make unqualified statements 
about the L’Enfant manuscript plan which is 
now preserved in the Geography and Map Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. 

The statement at the beginning of this article, 
written by Pierre Charles L’Enfant when he was 
defending himself against the implied charge of 
not having followed the wishes of the president, 
sums up his view of the task on which he had 
diligently labored for nearly a year. L’Enfant 
was a brilliant, if tempestuous, artist who had 
come to this country to serve as a volunteer with 
the American army during the revolutionary 
war. He was not trained to be a professional 
soldier but rather was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, where his 


father served as an instructor. L’Enfant rose in 
rank during the American Revolution from 
lieutenant to captain of engineers in February 
1778 and brevet major of engineers in May 
1783. After returning to France for a visit after 
the war, L’Enfant established himself in New 
York City as an architect. 

The story of Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s interest 
in the proposed capital of his adopted new 
country began on September 11, 1789, when he 
wrote to President Washington “to sollicit the 
favor of being Employed in this Business” of 
designing the new city.’ L’Enfant had already 
perceived that “the plan should be drawn on 
such a scale as to leave room for that aggran- 
disement & embellishment which the increase of 
the wealth of the Nation will permit it to pursue 
at any period however remote.”* 

The establishment and general location of a 
federal territory was agreed upon by Congress 
with the passage of “An Act for establishing the 





Richard W. Stephenson is head of the Reference and Bib- 
liography Section of the Geography and Map Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. He is the author of numerous articles and 
has compiled several bibliographies for the Library. Mr. 
Stephenson is also an adjunct instructor in the Graduate 
Department of Library and Information Science, Catholic 
University of America. 
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temporary and permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Signed into law on 
July 16, 1790, the act fixed the location of the 
territory somewhere on the Potomac River be- 
tween two of its tributaries, the Eastern Branch 
on the south and the Connogocheque on the 
north, with the selection of the actual site being 
left to the president. After giving cursory con- 
sideration to other locations, Washington 
selected a site with which he was most 
familiar —the banks of the Potomac River at the 
confluence of its Eastern Branch. The selected 
location included the existing river ports of 
Georgetown, Maryland, immediately below the 
head of navigation, and Alexandria, Virginia, 
6% miles downstream, as well as the largely un- 
developed towns of Carrollsburg and Hamburg 
on the Maryland side. 

To begin the work of making the selected site 
into a capital city, the president chose Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant to be engineer of the under- 
taking and Andrew Ellicott of Maryland to be 
the surveyor. Ellicott, in the president’s words 
“had been sent on to lay out the district of ten 
miles square for the federal seat,” and L’Enfant 
was “engaged to examine and make a draught 
of the gr[oun]ds in the vicinity of George Town 
and Carrollsburg on the Eastern Branch.’ 
L’Enfant arrived in Georgetown on March 9, 
examined the site, and made “a rought drawing 
in pencil of the several surveys which [he] had 
been able to run’® and which the president 
examined on March 28. Apparently pleased 
with what he saw, Washington told L’Enfant to 
continue the survey and the “delineation of a 
grand plan for the local distribution of the 
city.” 

During the months of April, May, and June, 
L’Enfant worked intensively on the preparation 
of a written report and a preliminary plan of the 
capital city. Visitors to Georgetown such as the 
artist Trumbull reported finding him hard at 
work “drawing his plan of the city of Washing- 
ton.”® 

Writing to James Madison, Commissioner 
Daniel Carroll noted that the commissioners 
were scheduled to meet with the president on 
June 27. It was expected that at that time “Majr. 
L’Enfant will be ready, agreeably to his instruc- 
tion, with a description of the grounds within 
the city—it is probable that some plans of the 


city and the public buildings may be then exhib- 
ited.”? 

Sometime between June 22 and 27 L’Enfant 
visited President Washington at Mount Vernon 
and presented him with a lengthy memoir ac- 
companied by a preliminary draft of his plan of 
the city. Unfortunately the draft is no longer 
extant. L’Enfant described the plan as “an in- 
complete drawing only correct as to the situation 
and distance of objects.”!° By reading L’Enfant’s 
report, ho¥yever, it is possible to surmise some of 
its content. For example, L’Enfant suggests the 
placement of the capitol building “on the west of 
Jenkins heights which stands as a pedestal wait- 
ing for a monument.”" The President’s House, 
he suggests, should be situated to the west of the 
entrance of Tiber Creek “on that ridge which 
attracted your attention at the first inspection of 
the ground.” L’Enfant comments that this site 
would afford a view “10 or 12 miles down the 
Potowmack.”?8 

On June 28, in the company of L’Enfant and 
Ellicott, the president rode over the area “to 
take a more perfect view of the ground, in order 
to decide finally on the spots on which to place 
the public buildings and to direct how a line 
which was to leave out a spring (commonly 
known by the name Cool Spring) belonging to 
Majr. Stoddard should be run.”"* Satisfied with 
his inspection of the terrain, he called the local 
landholders together to inform them of the sites 
he had selected for public buildings. At this 
meeting L’Enfant’s preliminary plan was dis- 
played “in order to convey to them general ideas 
of the City but they were told that some devia- 
tion from it would take place—particularly in 
the diagonal streets or avenues, which would not 
be so numerous; and in the removal of the Pres- 
ident’s house more westerly for the advantage of 
higher ground—they were also told that a Town 
house, or exchange wd be placed on some con- 
venient ground between the spots designated 
for the public buildgs. before mentioned,—and 
it was with much pleasure that a general appro- 
bation of the measure seemed to pervade the 
whole.”® 

During the next month and a half the site of 
the new town was a beehive of activity. Field 
surveys were intensified, trees were felled, and 
foundations for buildings begun. L’Enfant was 
busy revising his plan to incorporate the 





changes recommended by the president in June. 
On August 19 L’Enfant sent Washington a de- 
tailed report on the progress of the plan. Ac- 
companying this report was a “map of doted 
lines being sufficiently explanatory of the prog- 
ress made in the work [which] will I hope leave 
you satisfied how much more has been done 
than may have been expected from hands less 
desirous of meriting your applause.”'® 
Preserved in the Library of Congress is an 
anonymous manuscript map which depicts a 
pattern of streets in the nation’s capital by a 
series of dotted lines. Drawn on eighteenth- 
century paper and obviously showing the plan 


of the city in an early stage of development, the ~ 


map was attributed by Colonel Lawrence Martin 
in 1930 to L’Enfant. Martin, then chief of the 
Library’s Division of Maps, was of the opinion 
that this was the “map of doted lines” that L’En- 
fant had forwarded to Washington on August 


“The Planning of Washington, 1791.” On a site overlooking the 
Port of Georgetown, George Washington consults with those in- 
volved in planning the federal city. Depicted in the painting are 
(from left to right) David Stuart, Thomas Johnson, Daniel Carroll, 
William Thornton, Pierre L’Enfant, Washington, John Ellicott, 
and Benjamin Banneker. The scene was painted in 1931 by Garnet 
W. Jex as part of his M.F.A. thesis work at George Washington 
University. The oil painting (sixty by eighty inches) is part of the 
George Washington University Permanent Collection and hangs in 
the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. Photograph 
courtesy of the Dimock Gallery. 


19.'7 It may be, however, that this is the map 
that L’Enfant requested Benjamin Ellicott to 
make sometime in December 1791 to show the 
current status of their field work. 

L’Enfant then traveled to Philadelphia, where 
he discussed his revised plan of the city at length 
with the president, Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson, and Representative James Madison of 
Virginia. Jefferson reported to the commission- 
ers on August 28 that “Major L’Enfant .. . laid 
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his plan of the Federal City before the Presi- 
dent.”'® Apparently many questions were raised 
in these discussions, for Jefferson wrote that “it 
is the opinion of the President in consequence 
thereof that an immediate meeting of the 
Commissioners at Georgetown is requisite, that 
certain measures may be decided on and put 
into a course of preparation for a commence- 
ment of sale on the 17th of Octob. as adver- 
tised.”’!9 

While in Philadelphia L’Enfant took steps to 
have the plan of the city published. He con- 
tracted with M. Pigalle to make a suitable en- 
graving for this purpose. Into the engraver’s 
hands L’Enfant entrusted a reduced but incom- 
plete copy of the plan which had been “drawn 
on silk paper” by his assistant Stephen Hallet.”° 
Unfortunately, Pigalle at first had difficulty in 
procuring the copperplate and then was unable 
to finish the engraving in time. 

The sale of lots on October 19 was therefore 
conducted before the published map became 
available. To compound the problem, L’Enfant 
prevented the display of his own copy of the 
“general plan at the spot where the sale is 
made.””! He was convinced that the lots would 
sell for less if the buyer was able to “compare the 
situation offered for sale with many others ap- 
parently more advantageous.” Despite his dis- 
appointment in the lack of a published map to 
advertise the new city, Washington wrote David 
Stuart that he could not “be of opinion the de- 
lays were occasioned by L’Enfant.”*? He was 
clearly disturbed, however, by L’Enfant’s failure 
to display his general plan. 

Washington again reminded L’Enfant on 
November 28 of the urgency to get his map 
ready for publication before the proposed sale 
of lots in the spring, so that “correct engravings 
of the City be had and properly disseminated (at 
least) throughout the United States before such 
sale.”** To this end, L’Enfant arranged with 
Benjamin Ellicott to “delineate on paper all the 
work which had been done in the city which 
being accurately measured and permanently 
laid down on the ground.” It was L’Enfant’s 
intention “to make the basis of the drawing of 
the remainder from the original plan, and upon 
a reduced scale for engraving.”’® For reasons 
that are obscure, L’Enfant was unable to obtain 
the drawing from Ellicott before departing for 


Philadelphia late in December 1791. “Not hav- 
ing had it in my possession,” L’Enfant wrote, 
“prevented me immediately on my arrival here 
to have the reduced drawing begun according to 
my intention and promise to the President.””” 

Unable to engage a good draughtsman in 
Philadelphia, L’Enfant again arranged with 
Benjamin Ellicott to produce an updated but 
reduced version of his plan that would be suita- 
ble for engraving. Although Ellicott was “not 
professional in drawing,” L’Enfant believed that 
he was “the most proper person to prepare the 
work in that part, more especially which himself 
and Mr. Roberdeau had with accuracy laid 
down upon the ground.””8 To aid Ellicott in his 
work, L’Enfant supplied him with the Hallet 
copy of his plan, which had been prepared six 
months earlier for the Philadelphia engraver 
Pigalle. At L’Enfant’s request, Tobias Lear, the 
president’s secretary, had retrieved the Hallet 
drawing from Pigalle when he failed to finish 
the engraving at the stipulated time. 

L’Enfant worked closely with Benjamin ElI- 
licott on the new plan until he was told that 


Jefferson had instructed Andrew Ellicott to 


finish the drawing for the engraver. L’Enfant 
then removed himself from the day-to-day 
supervision of the plan, confident that he would 
be responsible for its final editing and verifica- 
tion. Suspecting that something was amiss, how- 
ever, L’Enfant visited Ellicott’s house and to his 
surprise found the draft “in the state in which it 
now is most unmercifully spoiled and altered 
from the original plan.””® 

On February 15, the president wrote to the 
secretary of state that he did not wish to express 
an opinion “on the alterations proposed for the 
engraved plan” until he had an opportunity to 
converse with Jefferson “on several matters 
which relate to this business.”*® Washington re- 
ceived the finished plan from Andrew Ellicott 
on Monday, February 20, 1792." 

Two days later, the president had the plan on 
his mind and was obviously upset by the neces- 
sity of bypassing L’Enfant to obtain a finished 
drawing for the engraver. “The Plan I think, 
ought to appear as the Work of L’Enfant,” wrote 
Washington. “The one prepared for engraving 
not doing so is, I presume, one cause of his 
dissatisfaction.”3? Washington went on to 
suggest that if L’Enfant “consents to act upon 





the conditions proposed,” then it might be wise 
to employ him to “point out any radical defects, 
or others to amend.” These suggestions were 
not implemented; the manuscript was not 
examined by L’Enfant before being sent to the 
engraver, and the map was published without 
any attribution to him. 

It is not clear what Andrew Ellicott contrib- 
uted to the form of the plan itself, but because 
of the brief time in which he was directly in- 
volved, it may have been relatively little. Andrew 
Ellicott’s chief responsibility up to this time had 
been to survey and mark the boundary of the 
ten-mile-square federal territory. His direct as- 
sociation with the plan began when he arrived in 
Philadelphia and “found that no preparation 
was made for an engraving of the plan of the 
City of Washington.”** He informed the presi- 
dent and secretary of state of the situation and 
“was directed to furnish one for an engraver 
which with the aid of my Brother was com- 
pleated last Monday and handed to the Presi- 
dent.” Ellicott reported to the commissioners 
that they had met serious difficulty in compiling 
the map because “Major L’Enfant refused us the 
use of the Original; What his motives were God 
knows.”** This conflicts with L’Enfant’s state- 
ment that he was confident that the plan “would 
not be completely finished without recourse to 


would be but proper to wait until I was called 
upon by him to review and correct the whole.”*7 

Although the Ellicotts did not use L’Enfant’s 
“large map,” for whatever reason, they did have 
access to the earlier version that had been pre- 
sented to the president in late August 1791. It 
was from this earlier plan by L’Enfant, in fact, 
that most of the textual information was taken. 
The map itself, however, was considerably al- 
tered. The changes were based on misunder- 
standings of L’Enfant’s intentions as well as on 
fresh surveys that had been conducted in the 
field by Benjamin Ellicott, Roberdeau, and 
others. Confirmation that the earlier L’Enfant 
manuscript map was used is found in Washing- 
ton’s letter to the commissioners dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1796, in which he transferred the plan to 
their keeping: “This plan you shall receive by 
the first safe hand who may be’ going to the 
Federal City. By it you may discover (tho’ almost 
obliterated) the directions given to the Engraver 
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by Mr. Jefferson, with a pencil, what parts to 
omit.”38 

In the course of the present study of the 
L’Enfant plan, I compared the writing on the 
manuscript plan with that found on the Thack- 
ara and Vallance engraved version published in 
Philadelphia in November 17792. Where differ- 
ences in spelling, words, or phrasing were 
noted, I examined the manuscript with side 
lighting and magnifying glass. In many in- 
stances, I found very faint pencil corrections in 
the anticipated locations on the manuscript. 
These corrections, apparently in Jefferson’s 
hand, have gone unnoticed over the years be- 
cause of the dark brown color of the paper. 
Although many of the pencil notations are illeg- 
ible today, as they were in 1796 when Washing- 
ton referred the manuscript plan to the commis- 
sioners, it is possible to decipher some with the 
naked eye. 

For example, in every instance where L’En- 
fant had written “Congress House,” both on the 
map as well as in the notes, these words have 
been changed to read “Capitol.” The Thackara 
and Vallance engraving exclusively uses the 
word “Capitol.” In the note describing Tiber 
Creek, L’Enfant begins the sentence with “The 
water of this creek is intended to. .. .” This has 
been edited to read “The water of this creek 
may... .” Again, the latter wording is found on 
the Thackara and Vallance engraving. 

The reading of many of the notes must wait 
until suitable photography is available. As this 
issue of the Quarterly Journal goes to press, the 
Library’s Restoration Office is engaged in exper- 
iments to find a suitable photographic technique 
for enhancing the pencil corrections. The man- 
uscript includes at least one illegible pencil note 
which does not bear an obviously direct corrola- 
tion to the text found on the Thackara and 
Vallance engraving. This intriguing but inde- 
cipherable note is written in two lines on either 
side of the Grand Avenue, which was designed 
by L’Enfant to link the Congress Garden with 
the President’s Park. Reading this as well as 
other notes, however, must await the anticipated 
special photography. 

L’Enfant’s removal from direct supervision of 
the plan was due to his apparent procrastination 
in finishing it promptly for publication. The 
president viewed the wide circulation of a pub- 
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Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s manuscript plan of the city of Washing- 
ton, drawn in 1791. 


lished map as a key element in enticing the pub- 
lic to buy lots in the new city. It was through the 
sale of property that he hoped to raise sufficient 
funds to advance the laying out of streets and 
squares and the construction of the public build- 
ings that would be needed to accommodate the 
government when it moved from Philadelphia 
to Washington in 1800. 

The president, therefore, was obviously 
alarmed when Andrew Ellicott informed him 
that on his arrival in Philadelphia he had “found 
no preparation was made for an engraving of 
the City of Washington.” It was then that 
Ellicott was requested to assume responsibility 
for finishing the reduced drawing and to make 
arrangements with an engraver to prepare the 
printing plate. 

Despite L’Enfant’s failure to hasten the com- 
pletion of his map and his inability to work with 
the commissioners or submit to their authority, 
the patient Washington was anxious to avoid 
firing his brilliant engineer, of whom he had 
earlier said, “for such employment as he is 
now engaged in; for projecting public works; 
and carrying them into effect, he was better 
qualified than any one who had come within my 
knowledge in this Country, or indeed in any 
other the probability of obtaining whom could 
be counted upon.”*° On February 22, therefore, 
the secretary of state wrote to L’Enfant that he 
was “charged by the President to say that your 
continuance would be desirable to him; & at the 
same time to add that the law requires that it 
should be in subordination to the Commission- 
nr 

This L’Enfant could not accept. He answered 
that “if therefore the law absolutely requires 
without any equivocation that my continuance 
shall depend upon an appointment from the 
Commissioners—I cannot nor would I upon any 
consideration submit myself to it.”* To this Jef- 
ferson responded, “I am instructed by the Pres- 
ident to inform you that notwithstanding the 
desire he has entertained to preserve your 
agency in the business the condition upon which 
it is to be done is inadmissible, & your services 
must be at an end.” 
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The president’s disappointment and frustra- 
tion, as well as his resignation to the situation as 
it now stood, is aptly summed up in his last letter 
to L’Enfant, written the day after his dismissal. 
Washington wrote, in part: 

Your final resolution being taken, I shall delay no longer 
to give my ideas to the Commissioners for carrying into 
effect the Plan for the Federal City. 

The continuance of your Services (as I have often assured 
you) would have been pleasing to me, could they have been 
retained on terms compatable with the Law. Every mode has 
been tried to accommodate your wishes on this principle, 
except changing the Commissioners. ... To change the 
Commissioners can not be done on ground of propriety, 
justice [or policy]. 

Many weeks have been lost since you came to Philadelphia 
in obtaining a Plan for engraving, notwithstanding the ear- 
nestness with which I requested it might be prepared on 
your first arrival. Further delay in this business is inadmissa- 
ble.** 

L’Enfant’s role in the design of the capital for 
the new nation was, unhappily, thus concluded. 

The plan that L’Enfant presented to the pres- 
ident on August 28, 1791, is believed to be the 
manuscript preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress. It is entitled “Plan of the City, intended 


for the Permanent Seat of the Government of 


t{he] United States. Projected agreeable to the 
direction of the President of the United States, 
in pursuance of an Act of Congress passed the 
sixteenth day of July, MDCCXC, ‘establishing 
the Permanent Seat on the bank of the Potomac’ 
By Peter Charles L’Enfant.” It is drawn on two 
pieces of laid paper that are joined at the center 
to form a writing surface measuring 73 x 103 
cm. 

Both sheets of paper bear the same water- 
mark, a shield topped by a crown. On the shield 
is a fleur-de-lis with the initials TB on the petal. 
Below the shield appear the initials GR, signify- 
ing George Rex. This is the watermark used by 
the English papermaker Thomas Budgen. It is 
estimated that this paper was manufactured be- 
tween 1779 and 1785.* 

Although undated, the title of the manuscript 
plan and the absence of street numbers and 
letters is evidence that it was completed before 
the commissioners, in conference with Jefferson 
and Madison on September 8, 1791, decided on 
a new name for the city, a title for the map, and 
a logical method for identifying streets. In a 
letter mailed the next day, the commissioners 
told L’Enfant, “We have agreed that the Federal 


district shall be called the “Territory of Colum- 
bia’ and the Federal city the ‘City of Washing- 
ton.’ The title of the map will therefore be, A 
map of the City of Washington, in the Territory 
of Columbia. We have also agreed the streets to 
be named alphabetically one way and numeri- 
cally the other, the former divided into north 
and south letters, the latter into east and west 
numbers from the Capitol.”*® 

The surviving manuscript plan is not merely a 
tracing or a presentation copy but gives every 
indication of being L’Enfant’s original working 
draft that had been in a state of transition up to 
its delivery to the president in August 1791. 
There are numerous erasures and corrections, 
as well as pinholes that suggest they were made 
by compass and dividers in laying out the loca- 
tion of streets and avenues. L’Enfant’s probable 
methods of construction, as well as some of the 
alterations evident in the plan today, are dis- 
cussed in detail in Sibley Jennings’s article ap- 
pearing in this issue of the Quarterly Journal. 

Certainly by August 1791 the surviving man- 
uscript had outlived its usefulness as L’Enfant’s 
working map. The engineer constructed 
another copy, perhaps on an enlarged scale, to 
serve as his master map. Although there are 
references to his “original,” “large,” or “general” 
plan in textual records relative to the founding 
of the city, this later map has not survived.* 

Before venturing to Philadelphia to discuss 
his proposals for the new city with the president, 
L’Enfant probably added a title to his old work- 
ing copy, as well as extensive notes which con- 
tained “Observations explanatory to the Plan,” 
“Breadth of the Streets,” “References,” and a 
variety of other supplemental data. The addi- 
tion of the title and notes at this time would 
explain the differences in the ink used to draw 


Shown in this illustration is one of the two identical watermarks 
from the paper on which the L’Enfant plan is drawn. It is the 
watermark used by the English papermaker Thomas Budgen for 
paper manufactured from about 1779 until 1785. The photograph 
was made in the Library’s Restoration Office by using beta radiog- 
raphy. In this process, the ghost-like image is achieved by placing a 
plate emitting beta rays on one side of the sheet of paper and a piece 
of X-ray film on the other. Since the paper is thinner at the water- 
mark, an image is exposed on the film. The length of time required to 
make an exposure depends on the thickness, surface coverings, and 
condition of the paper. It required twelve hours to obtain this image. 








“New City of Washington.” A newspaper 
account of L’Enfant’s plan after it was 
displayed for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate on December 
13, 1791. The article appeared in the 
Gazette of the United States, a Phila- 
delphia newspaper, on January 4, 1792. 


% NEW CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

The following defeription is annexed te the plan of the 
City of Wafbington, in the diftriét of Columbia, as 
Sent to Congres by the Prefident fome days ago, 

Plan of the City intended for the permanent feat 
of che Government of the United States, pro- 
jected ligreeably to the direction of the Prefi- 
dent of the Uniced States, in purfuance of an 
Act of Congrets, pafled on the r6th of July, 
1790, “ eftablithing the permanent feat on the 
banks of the Potowmack”’--By Peter Cuanres 
L’EnFant. 

Obfervations explanatory of the plan. 
L HE pofirions for the different grand edi- 

fices, and for the feveral grand fquares 
or areas of different thapes as they are laid down, 
were firft determined ou the mott advantageous 
ground, commanding the moft extenfive prof- 
pects, and the better fafceptible of fach improve- 
ments as the various interefts of the Several ob- 
jects may require. 

Il. Lines or avenues of direct: communication 
have been devifed to connect the feparate and 
moft diftant objeéts with the principals, and to 
preferve theongh the whole a reciproeiry of fight 
at the fame time. Attention has been paid to 
the paffing of thofé leading avennes over che moft 
favorable ground for profpea& and convenience. 

itl. North and fouth lines, interfecied by o- 
thers ruhning dae eaft and weft, make the diftri- 
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the Neg vig wie tes : 
lines by a tranfic inftrumenty ¥ 
acute angles by détnal meafaremeént, and lef 
thing to the uncertainty of the compafs. ~ 

REFERENCES: 


A. The equeftrian figure of Geor, ¥ “Wathin, 
ton, @ mpecnedt voted in 1783, by she late Con-* 
tinental Congres. é ¥ ae, ” 

B. An bifteric ‘column—alfo intended for a 
mile or itinerary column, from a < 
a mile from the federal Hoofe) all ditt ' 
places through the continent are to be calculat- 
ed c 


C. A naval itinerary column, propofed to be 
ereded to ctlebrate the firtt rife of @navy, and 
to ftand aready monument to perpetuate its pro- 
grefs and atchiewments. 

D. A church intended for natichal purpofes, 
fuch as public prayér, thank{givings, funeral o- 
rations, &c. and aifigned to rhe fpecial of€ of no 
particolar fe& or denomination, bat equally o- 
pen to all. It will likewife be a proper thelter 
for fuch monuments as were voted by the late 
Continental Congrefs, for thofe heroes who fell 
in che caufe af bert), and for fuch others as 
may hereafter be decreed by the voice of a grate- 
fal nation. 

&. £.°E: E, E. Five grand fountains, intended 
with a comftane fpour of water. B. There 
are within the limits of the city 25 good prings 
of excellent water, dantly iupplied in the 
drieft feafon of the year. 

F. A grand cafcade, formed of the Water of 
the fources of the Tiber, ee 

G. G. Pablic walk, being fqnare of 1200 
feet, through which carriages may afcend to the 
upper Square of the Federal Hou ie. 

H. A grand avenue goo feet in breadth, and 
about a mile in length, bordered with gardens 
ending in a flope from the houfes on each fide: ; 
this avenue leads to the monfment A. and con- 
nects the Congrefs garden with the 

1. Prefident’s park andthe ~ 

K. Well improved field, being a part of the 
walk from the Prefident’s houfé of abovt 1800 
feet in breadih, and three foorths of a mile in 
length. Every lor deep coloured red, with green 
plots, defignates fome of the firuations which 
command the moft agreeable profpects,and which 
are beft calculated for fpacious houfes ond gar- 
dens, fuch as may accommodate foreign minif- 
ters, &e. 

L. Around this (quare and along the 

M. Avenue from the two bridges to the fede- 
ral bovfe the pavements on each fide will pafs 
under an arched way, under whofe cover thops 
will be moft conveniently and agreeably firuated : 
this ftreet is 160 feet in breadth and a mile long. 

The fifteen fquares coloured yellow, are pro- 
pofed to be divided among rhe feveral ftaces in 
the Union, for each of them to improte, or fub- 
fcribe a fum additional to the value of ahe Jand 
for that porpofe, and thevimprovements round 
the fquares to be completed in a limited time. 

The céntre of each fquare will admit of ftatues, 
columns, obelifks, or anyother ornaments, fuch 
aa the different ftates may choofe co erect, to per- 
petuare not only the memory of fach individuals 
whofe councils or military “archiewments were 
confpicuous in giving liberty and independence 
tothis country ; but thofe whofe ufefulnels.barh 
rendered them worthy of imitation; to invite 
the youth of fucceeding generarions tread in 
the paths of thofe fages or heroes whom their 
country have thought proper to celebrate. 

The fituation of thofe fquares is fach, that 


they are the moft advantageonfly an? 1. 
Jy feen from each other, Ta ee squally dibriuen 
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the streets and squares with that used for the 
lettering. The black ink used for the former has 
virtually faded from sight, whereas the iron gall 
ink used for the latter is perfectly clear eighteen 
decades later. 

The map title as originally added to the 
L’Enfant plan may not have included an author 
statement. “By Peter Charles L’Enfant” looks as 
if it was squeezed into the bottom of the car- 
touche almost as an afterthought. It is off cen- 
ter, at a slight angle to the rest of the lettering, 
and probably written in a different hand. It may 
be that L’Enfant saw no reason to add his name 
because this copy was not for publication but 
rather for the use of the president, who obvi- 
ously knew it was his work. If L’Enfant’s name 
was added later, it was probably done before the 
map was exhibited before both houses of Con- 
gress on December 13, 1791. 

In an article entitled “New City of Washing- 


ton” published in the January 4, 1792, issue of 


the Gazette of the United States, there appears a 
description of L’Enfant’s plan of the new city. 
The article quotes in full the “description ... 
annexed to the plan of the City of Washington, 
in the district of Columbia, as sent to Congress 
by the President some days ago” and leaves little 
doubt that the map laid before Congress is the 
map preserved today in the Library of Con- 
gress. With the exception of some editorial 
changes, a reordering of the notes, and one note 
that appears in the newspaper account but not 
on the map, a careful comparison of the two 
reveals that they are virtually the same. The fact 
that there are a few minor differences, however, 
suggests either that the reporter took some 
minor editorial license in copying the title and 
notes from the plan or that a slightly variant 
transcript of the title and notes was available for 
copying. If the latter is what happened, this 
would help explain not only the slight editorial 
differences but also the inclusion in the news- 
paper account of one statement which does not 


appear on the map. The note reads: “Some of 


the streets running north and south and east 
and west, are about 1200 poles, and the trans- 
verse streets about 1300 poles.”’** This sentence 
may have been inadvertently left off the map 
when L’Enfant added the notes to the manu- 
script plan before his meeting with Washington. 

The map title as published in the Gazette varies 
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slightly from the title on the map itself. The 
following differences are noted: 

Map Gazette 

agreeable agreeably 

sixteenth day of July, 

MDCCXC 

bank banks 

Potowmac Potowmack 

Charles Evans, in his American Bibliography, 
volume 8, entry 24471, cites a map by Peter 
Charles L’Enfant entitled “Plan of the city in- 
tended for the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, projected agreeably 
to the direction of the President of the United 
States, in pursuance of an act of Congress, 
passed on the 16th of July, 1790 ‘Establishing 
the permanent seat on the banks of the Potow- 
mack.’” The imprint is given as “Philadelphia: 
Printed by John Dunlap, 1792.” 

This citation has troubled researchers for 
some time. It is not certain where Evans ac- 
quired the information. To this day no 
eighteenth-century published map with this title 
has turned up in any known public or private 
collection. Clifford K. Shipton and James 
Mooney were unable to locate a copy when they 
were compiling their National Index of American 
Imprints through 1800. The Short-Title Evans (Wor- 
cester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society 
and Barre Publishers, 1969). 

It seems likely that Evans did not see a copy of 
the printed map but only the citation to L’En- 
fant’s plan that appeared in the Gazette of the 
United States (Philadelphia), January 4, 1792. 
The title quoted by Evans is exactly the same as 
that given in the Gazette and, as noted earlier, 
the title in the Gazette varies slightly from that 
given on the manuscript map. In other words, 
the printed map cited by Evans does not exist. 
The only question remaining is how Evans ar- 
rived at John Dunlap as the supposed printer of 
the L’Enfant map. Dunlap was a printer in 
Philadelphia from about 1768 to 1795 and was 
the publisher of the rival newspaper, the Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that he printed a map of Washington, 
D.C., in 1792 for L’Enfant. 

L’Enfant’s original manuscript map, after 
having been displayed before Congress in De- 
cember 1791, was returned to the president. 
Two months later, the manuscript was used by 


16th of July 1790 
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Benjamin and Andrew Ellicott in the prepara- 
tion of a reduced drawing for the engravers. As 
noted earlier in this paper, the manuscript still 
includes remnants of the pencil corrections 
which were made by Jefferson at this time for 
the engravers. Following this use, it was retained 
by the president until December 1, 1796, when 
he gave up custody of the plan and referred it to 
the care of the commissivners. 


m 


Changes occurred in the administrative struc- 
ture of the District of Columbia, and the respon- 
sibility for public buildings and grounds eventu- 
ally devolved by an act of March 2, 1867, to the 


chief engineer of the U.S. Army. An Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds under the chief 


of engineers was created, and relevant records 
of the commissioners, including the L’Enfant 
plan, were transferred to their keeping. 

By the beginning of the 1880s, the condition 
of the L’Enfant plan had deteriorated to a sorry 
state. In an article about a proposed memorial to 
L’Enfant appearing in the May 31, 1884, edition 
of the Washington Evening Star, the reporter 


includes this vivid description of “a time-stained 
and tattered paper in the possession of Architect 
Clarke” 


Thrown in carelessly among a mass of maps and plans in the 
gloomy little basement room occupied by the architect of the 
Capitol, has lain, for years, the original plan of Washington, 
drawn by L’Enfant in 1790, from which Andrew Ellicott’s 
plan was made in 1792.... L’Enfant’s plan was never en- 
graved and is yellow and worn with age. The lines marking 
the lots have paled until they are almost invisible. In half a 
dozen places it has been torn and certain colors of ink 
maintained on the margin have disappeared entirely. The 
plot itself is elegantly gotten up, the writing is like copper- 
plate, and the whole work is as beautiful as that of a count- 
erfeiter.” 

In this article the reporter indicates that the 
L’Enfant plan was in the custody of Architect of 
the Capitol Clarke. The records of the Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds were stored in 
the Capitol basement from before 1867 to 1884, 
when they were moved to the Winder Build- 
ing.°® More than likely, the records he saw were 
those belonging to the Office of Public Buildings 
and Grounds rather than to the architect. 

In a letter endorsed March 19, 1887, Col. 
John Wilson, head of the Office of Public Build- 


ings and Grounds, remarked that the L’Enfant 
plan was “in a dilapidated condition,” adding, “I 
called attention to it in my annual reports for 
1885 & 1886 and asked for an appropriation for 
copying it.”°' Colonel Wilson stressed that “it is a 
map of great value and importance” and 
constantly called for by attorneys and frequently 
by the courts.”*? 

Pressure to make a reproducible copy of the 
L’Enfant plan reached a decisive level in early 
1887 due to the federal government's involve- 
ment in a suit before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia concerning the ownership 
of the Potomac River tidal flats. Hugh T. Tag- 
gart, special assistant attorney for the United 
States in this case, wrote on March 4, 1887, to A. 
S. Worthington, United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, “that the lines of the 
streets and other lines” on the L’Enfant plan 
“have become so indistinct from age that it can- 
not be accurately photographed.” He urged 
“that its reproduction, long demanded by con- 
siderations of its historical value, is now ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the requirements 
of the litigation pending to establish the title of 
the Government to the Potomac Flats.”°* Worth- 
ington agreed with Taggart and forwarded his 
letter to the attorney general of the United 
States, suggesting “that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be requested to instruct the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to reproduce said map, so that 
photographs of it may be made for use in said 
litigation.”°> With the assistance of the attorney 
general, arrangements subsequently were made 
for the temporary transfer of this precious but 
fragile document to the Coast ana 
Survey for copying. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey (now the Na- 
tional Ocean Survey) was a natural choice to 
undertake the delicate task of making an accu- 
rate copy of the L’Enfant plan that would stand 
up in court. The survey, universally recognized 
as the United States government's finest scien- 
tific agency, employed a corps of some twenty- 
six experienced and _ skilled topographic 
draughtsmen capable of undertaking such a 
difficult assignment. 

B.A. Colonna, head of the survey’s Office of 
Topography, was given the responsibility for 
the plan. He was instructed “to obtain said map 
from the War Department, and to cause the 


Geodetic 





same to be reproduced as speedily as may be 
consistent with the proper performance of the 
work, and to return the map to the War De- 
partment upon the completion of such repro- 
duction.”*4 

Upon receipt of the map in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Colonna assigned Edwin 
Hergesheimer, head of the Drawing Division, to 
supervise the tracing of the plan. William H. 
Benton and Howard J. Schneider, draughtsmen 
in the Drawing Division, were selected to make 
the tracing. Benton, nearly forty-seven years la- 
ter, reexamined the original plan, then in the 
custody of the Library of Congress. On March 5, 
1934, he submitted to Col. Lawrence Martin, 
chief of the Division of Maps in the Library of 
Congress, a valuable report containing his recol- 
lections of the 1887 event and his impressions of 
the physical changes in the plan that had oc- 
curred since that time. 

Benton reported that, when the map was 
brought to the Coast and Geodetic Survey by 
special messenger, “It was contained in a heavy 
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steel tubular map-case about 4 inches in diame- 
ter, and it was understood, from those who ar- 
ranged for its transfer that for many years it had 
been thus sacredly cared for in the Archives of 
the War Department, and not known to have 
been handled except on extraordinary occa- 
sions.”°’ The latter part of the statement is in 
conflict with Colonel Wilson’s comment on 
March 19, 1887, that the plan “is constantly 
called for by attorneys and frequently by the 
courts.”°8 

Colonna reported that when he received the 
manuscript it “was in dilapidated state; it had 
been mounted on cotton cloth and varnished 
(evidently many years ago) for preservation, by 
which it had been rendered quite opaque. It was 
cracked in some places and otherwise defaced, 
and its faded condition required the work of 
reproduction, revision, comparison, and final 


Facsimile reproduction of the L’Enfant plan of the city of Washing- 
ton, made in 1887 by the Coast and Geodetic Survey (now the 
National Ocean Survey). 
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verification to be done under special conditions 
of solar light reflected by mirrors and with the 
aid of magnifying glasses and color screens.”*® 

Benton made the tracing “upon 2 sheets of 
Varnished French-Vegetable Tracing-Paper, 
which is quite as transparent as clear glass.”® 
Appended to the report is a sample of the trac- 
ing paper used. All of the work of tracing the 
street plan and most of the lettering was done by 
Benton. The second draughtsman, Schneider, 
according to Benton, “was permitted . . . to trace 
16 lines only of lettering on the left-hand side of 
the plan under the title ‘REFERENCES.’”® 

Benton emphasized in his report that great 
care was taken to make an accurate tracing of 
the map as it then existed: “My instructions 
were, to make a perfect fac-simile of the Original 
and my readers may rest assured that no line, 
mark or even a dot was placed on that tracing 
unless it was distinctly seen on the faded areas of 
the Original. ... Lettering and lines are left 
broken, omitted or incomplete in several parts 
of the restored Street Plan area, because it was 
strictly intended and ordered not to put any 
mark whatsoever upon the reproduction, which 
was not distinctly discernable on the original at 
the date of this work.” 

The first reproductions of the finished tracing 
issued on May 20, 1887, were uncolored. Ben- 
ton reported that this was so because “Black on 
White, was to be used in the Case at Law, it in 
that form being the only true copy of what re- 
mained on the Original at that date.”® Blue, 
green, yellow, light red, and dark red tints were 
subsequently added to the facsimile to conform 
to the explanatory notes or the vestiges of color 
found on the original plan. In commenting on 
the use of the red and green coloring, Benton 
states that “It seems quite certain that these 2 
colors were used originally for the areas men- 
ti ned, although there was not the slightest 
remnant of Color upon any of them on the 
Original when I had it in hand. But there was 
remains of what appeared to be a very thin film 
of Pigment of a dirty brownish hue left from 
both colors.”* 

Their work on the plan finished, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey returned the L’Enfant 
manuscript on September 26, 1887, along with 
several copies of the facsimile, to the Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds. The facsimile, 


shown on page 219, is still available for purchase 
from the National Ocean Survey. 

Benton’s report is significant not only for his 
recollection of the work he performed in 1887 
but also for his observations of the changes that 
had taken place in the intervening years in the 
physical condition of the plan. On examining 
the plan on December 16, 1933, he detected that 
considerable loss of pigment and fading of ink 
had occurred since he handled the map some 
forty-seven years earlier. He remarked that “the 
brownish pigment which was formerly in crude 
outline upon the areas of the Mall-Buildings 
had then faded away entirely, and eft the whole 
crudely outlined areas of these Buildings nearer 
to the original white of the drawing-paper. .. . 
As to the extent of fading between 1887 and 
1933,” he estimated “that the Whole Original 
Plan has faded about 60% more than it showed 
when being restored. Many Street-lines that 
were then in ink and quite distinct, are now 
entirely lost to view.”® 

In September 1918, Col. C. S. Ridley, then in 
charge of the Office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, became alarmed about the continuing 
deterioration of the L’Enfant plan in his custody 
and the general lack of suitable fireproof condi- 
tions in the Lemon Building in which his offices 
were situated. On september 26 he expressed 
his concerns in a letter to the Librarian of Con- 
gress and sought his advice. “While the map is 
still quite legible,” he wrote, “it appears to be 
fading and disintegrating; furthermore, the 
floor on which this office is housed is far from 
fireproof. While I am not prepared to relinquish 
title to the map, it occurred to me that it would 
be possible, and appeal to you as desirable, to 
deposit it for safekeeping in the Library of Con- 
gress; and perhaps even, while in such custody, 
to have it restored should that prove advisa- 
we 

Acting Librarian of Congress A.P.C. Griffin 
responded affirmatively two days later. He 
wrote that “the Library of Congress would be 
pleased to receive the L’Enfant map of Wash- 
ington, as a deposit for safekeeping, subject to 
withdrawal by you or your successor in office. If 
deposited in the Library, the Map would be pro- 
tected against further disintegration; also would 
be cleaned and restored. In all ways it would be 
treated with the consideration due to an histori- 





cal document of very high value.”®? 

On November 4 Colonel Ridley notified the 
Library that he would “be glad to send the map 
to you at such time as may be convenient for you 
to receive it. It is now enclosed in a small 
wooden box, arranged to be opened readily like 
the covers of a book.”® 

The map was picked up by the Library’s 
wagon on November 11 and delivered to the 
Manuscript Division. A few days later the L’En- 
fant plan was transferred from this division to 
the custody of the Division of Maps. An obvi- 
ously delighted chief of the Division of Maps 
informed the Librarian of Congress on 
November 16 that “this is the most important 
accession of local interest transferred to the Di- 
vision of Map[s], and will always be considered 
as the most valuable local accession to the Divi- 
sion.”®? Philip Lee Phillips gave credit to Charles 
Moore, acting chief of the Manuscript Division, 
who, apparently working behind the scenes, was 
responsible for the transfer. “Mr. Moore’s ef- 
forts,” wrote Phillips, “will receive the utmost 
appreciation, not only of the Library of Con- 
gress, but of all lovers of material of local inter- 
est.”7° He concludes the memorandum to the 


Librarian with the following detailed descrip- 
tion of the physical condition of the L’Enfant 
plan on its receipt in the Library of Congress: 


The plan is contained in a wooden box, with a wooden 
cover on hinges, measuring 30 x 42 inches. Inside the box is 
a gilt frame, with glass over the map. 

The map within the frame measures 27% Xx 39% in. The 
map is in two sheets, the left (20 in. wide) overlapping the 
right, measuring 19% in. in width. 

The map is in a good state of preservation, although the 
paper has become brown and dark brown in some places. A 
large space of lighter shade in the middle of the map ex- 
tends from the text in the left margin to a place marked L, 
about 5th street, East of Congress house, and from about | 
in. from the top at the left of the words “Pine creek” to 4 in. 
from the bottom of the map, including haif of Alexandria 
island and the whole of Analostan island. 

The surface of the paper is damaged in several places; at 
the “President’s house” and half an inch below “Congress 
house,” it appears to have been erased, possibly recently, as 
the paper is whiter there; similar marks are found under the 
name “George Town.” 

A long horizontal crack extends from the left to nearly the 
right edge, at about 2% inches from the top. There are also 
several smaller vertical cracks near the center of the map. 

Holes appear in various places; in the title contained in the 
cartouche in the left upper corner, the letter he of the 
“government of t.. United States” is wanting. 

In the 15th line of the “References” in the left lower 
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corner is the small hole between the words land and that, 
showing red paper underneath. 

In the 25th line, is a hole between “Idea” and “Patriotic.” 

Another hole takes away the lower half of the letters DE of 
the word Federal in “Part of Virginia within the federal 
district,” also showing red paper backing underneath. There 
letters DE show they have been recompleted with black ink. 

Near the upper edge, 15 inches from the left border is 
another hole. Holes also occur where the left sheet overlaps 
the right, near the top and about 5 inches from the bottom, 
and at the center near the lower edge. 

On the right sheet, part of the letter T of “Tiber creek,” is 
wanting and a hole about % to 1% inch in the right lower 
corner takes away the letter M and part of A in “Part of 
MARYLAND.” 

The lettering is well preserved, and the ink still quite 
black, but spreading somewhat around the edge of the let- 
ters. 

The city blocks are in pale ink and not plainly seen. 

The sides of the Potomac and Eastern branch, Pine Creek, 
the canal, the actual Mall, the grounds south of the Presi- 
dent’s House, the Navy Yard, the compass star and various 
points of references have been covered with a wash of 
darker color. They are represented in blue, red, and green 
in the Coast & Geodetic reproduction. 

The dotted lines showing extensions of avenues to the 
N°E® are still quite plain. 

In the northeast corner is a small stamp of the “Office 
Commissioner of public buildings, D.C.” 


-~ 


Because of its brittle condition, the darkness 
of the paper, and the fear of additional fading of 
the ink used to draw the street pattern, use of 
the plan in the Geography and Map Reading 
Room has been carefully monitored. Over the 
years, most requests to study the L’Enfant plan 
and orders for photoreproductions have been 
satisfied by using the full-size facsimile pub- 
lished in 1887 by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. The original plan has rarely been exhibited 
in recent years. The last time that it was placed 
on public display was in November 1966, when 
the Library of Congress, in conjunction with the 
President’s Temporary Commission on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, mounted a major exhibition 
entitled “The Grand Design.” Before it was dis- 
played, a sheet of UF-3 Plexiglas was placed 
over the plan to protect it from damage due to 
ultraviolet light. 

The last major attempt to repair and restore 
the L’Enfant plan was made in 1951, when the 
Library of Congress hired the well-known doc- 
ument restorer Evelyn Ehrlich to undertake the 
difficult assignment. Mrs. Ehrlich painstakingly 
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removed the paper and cloth on which the map 
had been mounted many years previously. 
Tears and breaks were carefully mended with 
paper fibers and the map surface was examined 
to determine if it would be feasible to reduce the 
discoloration or brown stain. It subsequently 
was decided not to attempt to remove or lighten 
the brown color because of the possibility of 
damage to the map image as well as to the re- 
maining traces of watercolor wash. 

The map was not remounted on linen or 
paper at that time but was matted and placed in 
a simple wooden frame with a sheet of Plexiglas 
over the viewing surface. The map remained in 
this frame twenty-eight years (a UF-3 filter was 
added in 1966). 

Recently the L’Enfant plan was referred to 
the Restoration Office of the Library of Con- 
gress for careful examination in preparation for 
modern conservation treatment. That office’s 
preliminary findings indicate that “an early 
19th-century varnish coating, brushed over the 
entire front to ‘protect’ the delicate surface, has 
discolored to a dark brown, further obscuring 
the image.”” The plan’s two major problems, 
therefore, are “the extreme brittleness of the 
paper and the obscurity of the image caused by 


the darkened varnish coating.”” Although final 
decisions are still being formulated concerning 
its treatment, the following procedures would 
normally be considered for a document in this 
condition: 


1. Dry removal of loose surface dust. 
2. Removal of the brown, 19th-century coating to increase 
the visibility of the design. 


Washing of the artifact in deionized water to remove 
soluble acids and discolored products caused by the 
chemical degradation of the paper. The removal of the 
varnish, followed by washing, will greatly improve the 
flexibility of the map. 


Incorporation into the original paper support of cal- 
cium or magnesium carbonate salts to neutralize acidity 
and retard degradation in the future. 


Repair of tears, replacement of missing areas of paper, 
and, possibly, lining of the verso of the original support 
with a thin sheet of long-fibered Japanese paper for 
additional physical support.” 


Tests have not been completed, however, to de- 
termine if the above procedures can be safely 
applied to the L’Enfant plan without further 
loss of the image. 

While the map is in the Restoration Office, a 
variety of photographs will be made in which 
various types of film, lights, and filters will be 
used. Recently, for example, a complete series 
of eighteen long-wave ultraviolet photographs 
was completed. Eventually, all photographs 
made of the plan by the Restoration Office will 
be available for consultation in the Geography 
and Map Reading Room. 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s plan is one of the 
great cartographic treasures of the Library of 
Congress and certainly the cornerstone of its 
excellent collection of manuscript and printed 
maps illustrating the development and growth 
of the Nation’s Capital. Every effort is being 
expended by the Library of Congress to restore 
and preserve L’Enfant’s “delineation of a grand 
plan”® so that future generations of citizens will 
have the opportunity to view this great achieve- 
ment in city planning. 
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Artistry as Design 
L’Enfant’s Extraordinary Ci 


by J. L. Sibley Jennings, Jr. 


The story of the founding and design of the 
capital city of the United States is an oft told tale 
with numerous variations that have been 
adopted and elaborated by historians, architects, 
and governmental agencies. A French émigré 
architect-engineer by the name of Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant came to fight in our American 
Revolution and afterward remained to become a 
citizen. He was one of the original members of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, the nation’s pre- 
miér patriotic hereditary society, which was lim- 
ited to the officers of George Washington’s 
army. When the United States capital was lo- 
cated at New York City, the old city hall was put 
at the disposal of the central government, and in 
1788 Pierre Charles L’Enfant was chosen to 
make appropriate alterations to the old build- 
ing. George Washington stood within L’Enfant’s 
newly created portico to take the oath of office 
as this nation’s first executive officer on April 
30, 1789. 

When serious discussion began about a per- 
manent capital city, Major L’Enfant applied to 
his friend and chief, the president, to request 
the honor of designing it. The tale usually told is 
that the Frenchman was so arrogant, overbear- 
ing, and insulting that it was finally necessary for 
the secretary of state, Thomas Jefferson, to fire 
him. The major then gathered up his materials 


and left the city, and some say that he returned 
with them to France, withholding their use from 
the president. Various persons credited with 
knowledge of L’Enfant’s methods and plans 
were then asked to reproduce them, thereby 
saving the day for the American people. We are 
usually told that L’Enfant’s scheme was based on 
Louis XIV’s palace of Versailles, with our 
Capitol building taking the place of the palace, 
our “Mall” replacing the French tapis vert and 
terraces, and the White House, the Trianon. 
From the center of these two most important 
national symbols radiated avenues to sweep 
across the countryside to the distant views. The 
two principal buildings were connected by a 
grand avenue, Pennsylvania Avenue, so as to 
keep these two majestic structures within sight 
of each other. 

But nowhere in L’Enfant’s writings do we find 
any indication that these explanations follow his 
plan. Moreover, the drawing attributed to the 
major, now in the possession of the Geography 
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and Map Division of the Library of Congress, 
does not cooperate with the foregoing interpre- 
tation. In fact, most people, professionals and 
laymen, confuse Major L’Enfant’s drawing with 
another drawing by the American surveyor An- 
drew Ellicott. Even in popular and official his- 
tories of the nation’s capital, local historians and 
architects have labeled the Ellicott Plan as “the 
L’Enfant Plan.”’ Internationally respected ar- 
chitectural historians, too, have fallen into the 
error,” while from the very inception of the city 
there have been rumors of other hands involved 
and disagreements about the city’s design 
provenance. Even Benjamin Henry Latrobe en- 
tered in his journal in 1806 that “Daily thro’ the 
city stalk the picture of famine L’Enfant and his 
dog. The plan of the city is probably his, though 
others claim it.” 

And well they might! 

Even when architects and historians have rec- 
ognized that the two plans are different, they 
have described the difference as “minor altera- 
tions” or “improvements” and have proceeded 
to attribute intentions to L’Enfant’s plan that 
apply only to Ellicott’s.* The radiating avenues 
are customarily described in terms that pertain 
to country houses in the landscape rather than 
to urban design.® These tales of presumed in- 
tent have been told so often that they are now 
quoted as fact, and they have become the basis 
for government policy and design in Washing- 
ton, D.C.°® 

As the rationale for all of their schemes and 
charts, we learn from The Pennsylvania Avenue 
Plan published in 1974 by the Pennsylvania Av- 
enue Development Corporation: 

The aesthetic driving member so to speak is—or was to have 
been—what I called the basic triangle: Capitol, President’s 
House and Washington statue—for L’Enfant intended the 
intersection of the axes to be marked by an equestrian 
figure, probably facing south. Suppose one studies this spa- 
tial integration from the Capitol. One would first look down 
the “grand avenue” and see the statue broadside. Its orienta- 
tion would convey the impression of a spatial flow at right 
angles to the Capitol axis. One would then look down Penn- 


sylvania Avenue and see the President’s House. The view of 


its portico and other members, lit by the southern sun, 
would reveal its orientation as being, like the statue, at right 
angles to the Capitol axis. The unifying effect of the statue, a 
part of both the organizations, would be felt. Normality 
(perpendicularity) is itself a flow of integration. The har- 
mony of the two spatial flows would be sensed. In addition to 
the optical triangulation, there would be the common style 
and material of the two avenues, and similar plastic ele- 


ments, all cooperating to give the spectator a sense of order 
in, and of tactile command over, a large organism of space 
and solid.” 

Not unless M. I’ architecte L’Enfant wanted to 
pass out x-ray glasses! Major L’Enfant’s avenue 
connecting the Capitol and the President’s 
palace was drawn as four separate and distinct 
sections, the axes of which do not coincide. It is 
not even certain that the stretch between 11th 
and 13th streets was ever intended. Indeed, as if 
to ensure that no one would even chance upon a 
distant view, he planned to have a major reli- 
gious building in the avenue, so that only by 
dodging about its corner and then skirting along 
the edge of a canal, could one finally approach 
the Capitol building—a Capitol not located 
where the present building stands. 

To attribute design motives is risky and not to 
be recommended. Only the designer can say 
what he really intended. That is particularly 
true in this case, where there are only a few 
documents to accompany the attributed draw- 
ing. However, those statements that we do have 
by Pierre Charles L’Enfant are diametrically 
opposed to the interpretations that have been 
given thus far to his plan. Further, common 
sense tells us that a designer creates by drawing 


on his past, choosing from it what seems appro- 
priate and pleasing, and then adapting these 
choices to the new circumstances. 


Eighteenth-Century Paris 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant was born in Paris in 
1754,° the Paris of Louis XV, and again the 
capital of France since the court abandoned the 
palace of Versailles for more urban pleasures. 
The labyrinthine medieval city had already been 
extended to a second, and then a third ring of 
more ordered but still irregular arterials con- 
tained by the ramparts. The sightlines and vistas 
that then existed were necessarily limited by mil- 
itary, geographic, and topographic cir- 
cumstances. It is true that the final concentric 
ring of fortifications had been supplanted by 
boulevards, but these were, and are, limited vis- 
ually, either by a turn into the next boulevard 
or by a major monument such as the Porte St. 
Denis or Porte St. Martin.? While these 
boulevards are never less than 100 feet wide, 
they more often average 160 to 180 feet, and the 
greatest length (Boulevard Beaumarchais) is 





820 yards (less than one-half mile). Within the 
ramparts, the few straight streets that existed 
were less than one-half mile in extent before 
terminating at a building or twisting away out of 
sight. The rue de Bourbon (now rue d’ Aboukir) 
was 650 yards, the rue Montmartre 235 yards, 
and the rue St. Louis (now rue Turenne) about 
800 yards.'® Whether by accident or by design, 
one thing is sure: the sightlines and the vistas of 
eighteenth-century Paris fell well within the lim- 
its that landscape painters and architects 
understood—the average human eye cannot 
comprehend either true color or scale (or detail) 
at a distance beyond one-half mile. 

The Champs-Elysées was quite another mat- 
ter. Late in the seventeenth century Le Notre 
redesigned, simplified, and extended Catherine 
de Medici’s elaborate patterned gardens."! The 
ramparts of the third fortified ring were 
breached and a promenade driven through a 
grove of elms and lime trees, first to a small rond 
point of fountains, and then on to a hill almost 
two miles distant to what is today the place de 
Etoile. Past the first rond point there was only 
open countryside through which this avenue 
ran. In the country, as in landscape painting, 
one expects the ever-receding distant views, 
where scale and detail of individual elements are 
nonexistent, where colors are perceived as 
tinted greys ever more removed from im- 
mediate reality and ever more romantic. 

In eighteenth-century Paris there were few 
planted open spaces available to the public. 
After all, open countryside was near at hand, 
and large gardens were available to the nobility. 
There were the gardens of the Palais Royal and 
the Hotel des Soissons, but the Louvre itself was 
wedged between the first and second rings of 
the fortified town, and Catherine de Medici’s 
Palais des Tuileries was beyond the second ring. 
The urban spaces created under Henri IV and 
Louis XIV were architectural elaborations. 

‘The Place Royale (Place des Vosges, 1605-12) 
was a totally enclosed square that was entered 
through large gatehouses at the north and 
south.’? In 1677 planning began for the place de 
Vendome (place Louis le Grand), that great 
stone stage set with no relation whatsoever to 
the houses that were later built behind it. From 
the south (rue St. Honoré) one turned quite 
abruptly, and quite by accident, into the set 
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piece of ground floor arcading and two floors of 
residences. Across the square—actually a dis- 
tended octagon—the north facade was split 
open to frame the church of the Capucines, 
which was just beyond. Today the church of the 
Capucines is gone, replaced by the void of the 
rue de la Paix, while the south axis has been 
opened to the Tuileries gardens by the new rue 
Castiglione. The delight of stumbling into a 
grand architectonic space has been lost with the 
creation of a distant approach route. 

Pierre Bullet’s circular scheme for place Louis 
XIV (place des Victoires) had one segment flat- 
tened deliberately for a passing tangential 
street. Completed in 1700, the “circle” was sur- 
rounded by houses identical to each other that 
were designed by Jules Hardouin Mansart using 
the tried and true formula of ground floor ar- 
cading and two floors of residences above."* 

During the reign of Louis XV (1715-74) the 
aggrandizement of Paris accelerated with the 
establishment of “hotels,” palaces, and institutes. 
But activity was most feverish in the construc- 
tions of the “hotels,” those magnificent homes of 
the wealthy. In 1718 Mollet had designed for 
the comte d’Evreux a residence on the rue St. 
Honoré. By 1720 the comte, desirous of more 
lands for gardens, obtained from the king those 
additions that to this day interrupt the north 
boundary of the Champs-Elysées. Shortly after- 
ward the hotel d’Evreux became the residence 
of Madame de Pompadour, who opened from it 
the Carré Marigny, which knifes across the 
Champs-Elysées, to open an oblique vista to the 
Seine’s left bank and the Ecole militaire." 

But the real activity in construction coincided 
almost with L’Enfant’s birth. And it was most 
apparent in the southern quarter, the left bank, 
where the senior L’Enfant worked as a court 
painter at the Gobelins manufacture. Saint Sul- 
pice, the most important church of the quarter, 
was finished in 1749. In 1751 Jacques-Ange 
Gabriel’s Ecole militaire was under construction 
and by the time L’Enfant was one year old, Gab- 
riel’s rival Jacques Germain Soufflot had begun 
the Panthéon (Ste. Genevieve). 

Gabriel was not to be outdone by Madame de 
Pompadour’s favorite architect,’® Soufflot, and 
in 1757 captured the royal prize by designing 
the place Louis XV to connect the Tuileries to 
the Champs-Elysées and frame the entrance to 





Plan of Paris, 1786, by J. Junie. The rela- 
tively short avenues frequently terminate at 
monuments or buildings, where they turn 
slightly in another direction. The city’s plazas 
are usually enriched spaces that are chanced 
upon rather than great openings along exten- 
sive processional routes. Note particularly the 
place Royale, place Vendome, palais Royal, 
place des Victoires, Halles aux Bleés, Vieux 
Louvre, and, opposite the Louvre, on the 
Seine, the College Mazarin. Geography and 
Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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the Nouvelle Madeleine. By the time L’Enfant 
was thirteen, he could watch Gabriel’s Garde- 
Meubles rise to close the north side of the place 
Louis XV (place de la Concorde). 

Not all of the new constructions were so grand 
and monumental. Just above the Louvre was 
Richelieu’s Palais-Cardinal, its gardens stretch- 
ing away to the north. Philippe-Egalité, in order 
to replenish his exhausted coffers, after 1770 
surrounded the gardens with houses (above an 
arcade, again!) and created the place du Palais 
Royal, a pedestrian space entered only on foot."” 

At the ascent of Louis XVI in 1774, the grand 
residences in gardens bordering the Champs- 
Elysées would be an accomplished fact, includ- 
ing the Hotel de la Reyniere, the Pavillon 
d’Argenson, the Hétel de Brunoy, and the Pavil- 
lon de Langeac, where Thomas Jefferson would 
live and learn firsthand from the designers of 
this French capital city. 

At that time none of those great sweeping 
avenues of nineteenth-century Paris existed. It 
would take yet three generations and unprece- 


dented bloody revolution, the rise and destruc- 
tion of a new empire, and then, finally, Napo- 
leon III and Baron Haussmann to create the 
Paris that we know. Haussmann came to power 


in 1853 and with the power of the throne be- 
hind him proceeded to demolish 40 percent of 
the homes still standing that had escaped the 
earlier havoc. The distant views and overscaled 
flats that then came into being served to control 
and dehumanize the populace.'* Only occasion- 
ally could one ever again glimpse that Paris 
L’Enfant knew and of which Anatole France 
wrote: 
Paris was friendlier then than it is today. The houses were 
lower, gardens more plentiful. Everywhere one saw rural 
tree tops extending over the old walls. The houses, which 
were all different, stood forth individually, each with the 
special bouquet of its age and condition. Some of them, that 
once had been beautiful, preserved melancholy dignity.’ 
Born, raised, and educated in southern Paris, 
L’Enfant was removed physically and socially 
from the fashionable quarters.” He learned 
early that his advancement was dependent on 
royal favor and saw the improvements that were 
desired by the urban reformers of his time dis- 
torted by the royal glorification. The streets that 
he trod, he saw with the painter’s eye that could 
transform volume and space into two dimen- 


sions and false perspective. 

Thomas Jefferson was the product of the 
American colonial frontier and had little appre- 
ciation for the stateliness of French gardening, 
but he could embrace French taste in the classi- 
cal revivals. In the 1780's Jefferson walked daily 
in the Bois de Boulogne”! (this was sixty-five 
years before the forest was transformed into a 
park and promenade). In 1786 he criticized as 
“too much of art” both the gardens of Blenheim 
and Burlington’s “Chiswick Villa.” At Schwet- 
zingen he wrote that “The gardens ... show 
how much money may be laid out to make an 
ugly thing. What is called the English quarter, 
however, relieves the eye from the straight rows 
of trees, round and square basins, which consti- 
tute the great mass of the garden.””* While Jef- 
ferson praised the French for their warmth and 
friendship, and the Parisians particularly for 
their hospitality, he never lost his distrust of 
cities or his love of the American countryside. 
He penned notes to friends of the things they 
should note abroad, particularly gardens, for he 
held that the noblest gardens of all could be 
made in America where we needed only to weed 
out the unnecessary plants.”4 

But that distrust of cities remained. The ex- 
cesses and horrors of the French revolution, the 
fact that the French did not follow the American 
example in rebellion, he attributed to the de- 
based Parisian mobs. The hope of America lay 
in an educated, virtuous people, close to the soil, 
else we should become “piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become 
corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating one 
another as they do there.”” “The mobs of great 
cities add just as much to the support of pure 
government, as sores do to the strength of the 
human body.”® 

Jefferson was not alone in this opinion. At the 
very moment that he had instructed L’Enfant to 
design the new federal city, George Washington 
was writing Lafayette: 


I assure you I have often contemplated, with great anxiety, 
the danger to which you are personally exposed by your 
peculiar and delicate situation in the tumult of the times, 
and your letters are far from quieting that friendly con- 
GEER... <:. 

The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever to be 
dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence prostrates for the 


time all public authority, and its consequences are sometimes 
extensive and terrible. In Paris we may suppose these 





tumults are peculiarly disastrous at this time, when the pub- 
lic mind is in a ferment, and when (as is always the case on 
such occasions) there are not wanting wicked and designing 
men, whose element is confusion, and who will not hesitate 
in destroying the public tranquility to gain a favorite point.” 

It was not only the chance of another Shay’s 
Rebellion that determined their course in estab- 
lishing a permanent seat of government for the 
United States. Even in that day interruptions 
and undue influences by individuals as well as 
institutions were a major source of friction. 
Washington and Jefferson were joined by many 
others of the power elite, who did not agree on 
all subjects but who were anxious to allow the 
new federal organization to find its own way 
unencumbered. Through George Washington's 
personal forcefulness the Congress was induced 
to pass, on July 16, 1790, an act to establish the 
ten-mile-square District of Columbia, the loca- 
tion and plan of which was to be left to the 
president. This set in motion the events that 
would bring about a conflict between two oppos- 
ing design motives that is with us yet. 


Planning a Federal City 

President Washington first appointed three 
commissioners”® (January 24, 1791) and within 
the week he asked Secretary of State Jefferson 
to inform them that L’Enfant had been sent for 
since he was “peculiarly qualified.””” The presi- 
dent then issued instructions to the surveyor 
Andrew Ellicott via Jefferson,®® followed by or- 
ders to William Deakins and Benjamin Stod- 
dert*! to begin quietly purchasing land. Two 
weeks later “the P.” (as he termed himself) was 
back after Deakins and Stoddert with advice on 
land, proprietors, and prices.” Indeed, he even 
ordered a halt to negotiations with one, the “ob- 
stinate” David Burns (whose holdings encom- 
passed what is now the Ellipse and Pan- 
American Union), until he sent further word. 
In the meantime, L’Enfant had accepted the 
commission and was directed by the secretary of 
state on the first of March to begin to acquaint 
himself with the proposed District of Colum- 
bia.*4 

Activity became feverish. Jefferson was push- 
ing “the P.” to settle quickly on the sites for both 
the Capitol and President’s House, as well as to 
establish the terms of sale. Since there was not 
yet a town council or legislature, the president 
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should form the regulations, and reference to 
them should be made in the deeds of con- 
veyance. Jefferson noted that a covenant con- 
taining the regulations could be inserted in each 
deed, but the same purpose would be served by 
simply publishing and referring to them in the 
deed.*® 

On March 28 President Washington arrived 
in Georgetown to meet with the three commis- 
sioners and confront the querulous landowners. 
After two days of arguing, all nineteen agreed 
to, and signed, the deed of trust transferring all 
the lands contained between the Anacostia and 
Potomac rivers to the office of the president. 

President Washington then issued his proc- 
lamation (written by the secretary of state) estab- 
lishing the District of Columbia location, but 
striking from it Jefferson’s reference to the city 
as being built at “Hamburg,” Maryland.” Jeffer- 
son had already submitted to the president his 
ideas on the design of the new federal city, a 
design rather quickly discarded by Washington. 
Jefferson proposed a grid-plan town approxi- 
mately the size of Williamsburg, Virginia, totally 
unrelated to the topography of the site he chose 
at Hamburg. That small Maryland community 
stood upon a point of land on the Potomac River 
which is occupied today by the Department of 
State and George Washington University. The 
president informed Deakins and Stoddert that 
all lots sold, those of the proprietors as well as 
the city, were to be subject to the same regula- 
tions.** Then he wrote Jefferson that L’Enfant 
was now directed to lay out the city.*9 

Jefferson’s reaction to the rejection of his site 
and design is not recorded, but as soon as Wash- 
ington had left for Mount Vernon, L’Enfant 
wrote the secretary of state jubilantly that the 
president had accepted his (L’Enfant’s) design 
principles. Now, he asked, would Mr. Jefferson 
please be so kind as to supply the number and 
use of the public buildings required, as well as 
maps of such “grand” cities as London, Madrid, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Naples, Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence?* Jefferson responded that he had 
searched his papers and was forwarding “plans 
of Frankfort on the Mayne, Carlsruhe, Amster- 
dam, Strasburg, Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Montpelier, Marseilles, Turin, and Mi- 
lan.” The secretary of state had only two of the 
plans the Frenchman requested, and offered no 
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Plan of Madrid, 1785, by Don Tomas Lopez. Madrid has relatively 
short avenidas, alamedas, and paseos that respond to the topography 
of the site and that turn slightly at monuments and grand fountains 
before proceeding in another direction. Like eighteenth-century 
Paris, Madrid has enclosed architectonic civic spaces. Note the 
Plaza Mayor. Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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already “interwoven” such ideas of his as “the bee 
P.” approved. But before the paragraph ended jee 
Fn ta 


Jefferson remarked that he preferred that the 
Capitol be “predicated on antiquity” (Jefferson’s 
design for the Richmond Capitol?) and that the 
President’s House be modern (“as approved by 
all good judges”) as “the Galerie du Louvre, the 
Gardes meubles, and two fronts of the Hotel de 
Salm.”*! 

What is so important about L’Enfant’s request 
for certain specified cities? Simply that five of 
the eight cities were in southern Europe, not in 
the north, and that at least two of the remaining 
cities, London and Paris, had fallen very much 
under the influence of southern European de- 
sign. L’Enfant recognized that the area selected 
for the new city has a climate, horticulture, and 
topography more akin to southern Europe than 
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to the north. In the north of Europe the land- - 

scape is one of a gently undulating broad ex- fe : 
panse of turf, clusters of shade trees, gentle PLE eas 
streams and waterfalls, all framed, in the classic oa 4 
paintings, by verdant, natural foliage. = gees 
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In the hot and arid south, vegetation has a 
more tenuous existence, turf is not natural, and 
horticulture is used to ornament architectural 
effects. Regularly spaced trees, patterned pav- 
ing, sculpture and water-as-sculpture, are all de- 
liberately placed to accentuate those effects. In 
the intense sunlight, color, texture, and details 
stand out in vivid relief against deep shadows. 
The illusion of depth and richness is created not 
by foreground foliage but rather by the dark- 
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Avila, Spain. The darkened fore- 
ground of the Puerta del Rastro 
frames the Paseo del Rastro and the 
distant view of the arid valley of Am- 
bles and its encircling hills. The dark- 
ened foreground relieves the eye in the 


brilliant sunlight, while it frames and 
enhances the distant view. Photo by 
the author, 1978. 





We ‘ Madrid. Gateway from the Calle de 
‘ Wh - Gerona to the Plaza Mayor. The 
an! it : 


| ay 


od darkened foreground of the overarch- 
PBle ; ing houses frames the view of the 
Bx a plaza much as trees are used in land- 
scape work to frame and enhance a 
view. Photo by the author, 1978. 
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Plan of Carlsruhe, 1737. Symmetrical avenues radiate from the 
central palace across the landscape regardless of the topography. 
Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 


Carlsruhe, with its sweeping avenues tied to the 
open landscape. What he did clearly and point- 
edly request were the plans of compact, inti- 
mate eighteenth-century cities that had limited 
vistas, alamedas, avenues, and paseos. 

George Washington spent a week at Mount 
Vernon preparing for his southern tour and 
then departed for the Carolinas and Georgia on 
April 7. He was away for two months, and upon 
his return to Mount Vernon on the 12th of 
June, he found the deeds of trust not yet con- 
veyed. 

On the 27th he ventured to Georgetown for 
the next encounter with the landowners, and 
the following day, while the deeds were being 
drawn, he accompanied L’Enfant and Andrew 
Ellicott on an inspection of the city’s site. The 
next day, June 29, 1791, in his presence, the 
proprietors signed. Then L’Enfant’s city plan 
was laid before them “in order to convey to 
them general ideas of the city but they were told 
that some deviation from it would take place— 
particularly in the diagonal streets or avenues, 
which would not be so numerous, and in the 
removal of the President’s house more westerly 
for the advantage of higher ground.” He 
pointed out the location of the buildings for the 
president, the executive department, and the 
legislature—and noted that an exchange, or 
townhouse, would be located somewhere be- 
tween all of the official buildings.” 

The deed of trust to which the proprietors 

agreed in March was recorded by the commis- 
sioners: 
We the subscribers, in consideration of the great benefits we 
expect to derive from having the Federal City laid off upon 
our Lands, do hereby agree and bind ourselves, heirs, 
executors & administrators, to convey in Trust, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or commissioners, or such person 
or persons as he shall appoint, by good and sufficient deeds 
in Fee simple, the whole of our respective Lands, which he 
may think proper to include within the lines of the federal 
City for the purposes and on the Conditions following. 
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The President shall have the sole power of directing the 
City to be laid off in what manner he pleases. He may retain 
any number of squares he may think proper for public 
Improvements, or other public uses, and the lots only which 
shall be laid off shall be a joint property between the Trus- 
tees on behalf of the public and each present proprieto7z, and 
the same shall be fairly and equally divided between the 
Public and the Individuals, as soon as may be, after the City 
shall be laid off. 

For the streets the Proprietors shall receive no compensa- 
tion, but for the squares, or Lands in any form which shall be 
taken for public buildings or any kind of Public Im- 
provements, or uses, the Proprietors, whose Lands shall be 
so taken shall receive at the rate of twenty five pounds per 
acre to be paid by the public. 

The whole wood on the Lands s):2"| be the property of the 
proprietors: But should any be desired by the President to 
be reserved or left standing, the same shall be paid for by the 
public, at a just and reasonable valuation exclusive of the 
Twenty five pounds Per acre, to be paid for the Land, on 
which the same shall remain. 

Each Proprietor shall retain the full possession and use of 
his Land, until the same shall be sold and occupied by the 
purchasers of the Lots laid out thereupon, and in all cases 
where the public arrangements as the streets, lotts etc. will 
admit of it, each proprietor shall possess his buildings and 
other Improvements, and grave yards, paying to the public 
only one half the present estimated value of the Lands, on 
which the same shall be, or twelve pounds ten shillings per 
acre. But in cases where the arrangemen.s of the Streets, 
lotts Squares etc. will not admit of this, and it shall become 
necessary to remove such buildings Improvements etc. the 
Proprietors of the same shall be paid the reasonable value 
thereof, by the public. 

Nothing herein contained, shall affect the Lotts which any 
of the parties to this Agreement may hold in the Towns of 
Carrollsburgh or Hamburgh. 

In Witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, this thirtieth day of March 1791. 

The deed of trust gave the power over the city 
not to the United States government but solely 
to the office of the president. The lands were 
not purchased by the central government, and 
the Congress was thereby excluded from any 
consideration in the matter. 

Two months passed while L’Enfant labored 
with his plan for the city; then on the 27th of 
August he went to Philadelphia to see the pres- 
ident and hand him the revised, but still unfin- 
ished,® plan. It apparently is that drawing 
which is today in the Geography and Map Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, and which we 
call the “L’Enfant Plan.” 


The 1791 plan attributed to Pierre Charles L’Enfant. Photograph 
showing its condition before restoration in 1951. Geography and 
Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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The day after L’Enfant delivered his plan and 
the accompanying memos, Jefferson wrote to 
the commissioners that a conference was neces- 
sary in Georgetown.” The following day must 
have found the president of the United States 
bent over the city’s documents and pondering 
L’Enfant’s vision, for in the morning he wrote 
the secretary of state that he should begin con- 
sidering the building regulations.*” But before 
the day was out “the P.” was again after Jeffer- 
son. Sales postponed? Should we borrow 
money? What about the bridge over the Anacos- 
tia? The canal? Wood, brick, or stone houses? 
How high? Especially on the avenues? Should 
stoops and projections be prohibited? 

Why would the president raise these questions 
to the secretary of state unless they had been 
posed to him? They are very likely the result of 
the memos from and discussions with Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant. The written memo with the 
plan does indeed cover the first four questions 
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through the gateways and arcades of ; 
the houses enclosing the Plaza Mayor. 
This is only one of several varied 
treatments framing the entrances to 

the civic space. Photo by the author, 

1978. 


Madrid. The Calle Botoneras passes t 


specifically, while the last has particular impor- 
tance when we consider that the designer’s 
scheme for the planting of trees along the 
streets would not be possible if projections were 
allowed into the public way.* 

A week later Jefferson traveled to George- 
town and spent two days with the trustees, the 
commissioners, and James Madison. These 
gentlemen considered carefully and then pre- 
sented recommendations that were reflected in 
the regulations published in October (see facing 
page). And, they requested of L’Enfant ten 
thousand copies of his plan.*° 

One of the regulations should be particularly 
noted. Item number six has no foundation in 


Jefferson’s memo to Washington but certainly 


does reflect the design of the “squares” on the 
L’Enfant plan. It was clearly envisioned that 
these public squares could be enclosed, architec- 
tonic spaces similar to those that then existed in 
Paris (and Madrid and Venice and Florence). 
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THE PRESIDENT, pursuant to the Deeds in Trust published the following 
Terms and Conditions of Improvements in the City of Washington. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS, declared by the President of the United States 
this seventeenth day of October seventeen hundred and ninety one, for regulat- 
ing the materials and manner of Buildings and Improvements on the Lots in the 
City of Washington. 


Ist) That the outer and party walls of all houses within the said City shall be built 
of Brick or Stone. 


2nd) That all buildings on the Streets shall be parallel thereto and may be 
advanced to the Line of the Street or withdrawn therefrom at the pleasure of the 
Improver: But where any such building is about to be erected, neither the 
foundation or party wall shall be begun, without first applying to the person or 
persons appointed by the Commissioners to superintend the buildings within the 
City, who will ascertain the lines of the walls to correspond with these regula- 
tions. 


3rd) The wall of no house to be higher than forty feet to the roof in any part of 
the City, nor shall any be lower than thirty five feet on any of the Avenues. 


4th) That the person or persons appointed by the Commissioners to superintend 
the buildings may enter on the land of any person to set, out the foundations and 
regulate the walls to be built between party and party as to the Breadth and 
thickness thereof, which foundation shall be laid equally upon the lands of the 
persons between whom such party walls are to be built and shall be of the 
Breadth and thickness determined by such person, proper. And the first builder 
shall be reimbursed one moiety of the charge of such party wall, or so much 
thereof as the next builder shall any ways use or break into the said wall. The 
charge or value thereof to be set by the person or persons appointed by the 
Commissioners. 


5th) As temporary conveniences will be proper for lodging workmen and secur- 
ing materials for building, it is to be understood that such may be erected with 
the approbation of the Commissioners, but they may be removed and discon- 
tinued by the special order of the Commissioners. 


6th) The way into the squares being designed in a special manner for the 
common use and convenience of the occupiers of the respective squares, the 
property in the same is reserved to the public, so that there may be an immediate 
interference on any abuse of the use thereof by any individual to the nuisance or 
obstruction of others. The proprietors of the Lots adjoining the entrance into 
the squares, on arching over the Entrance and fixing gates in the manner the 
Commissioners shall approve shall be intitled to divide the space over the 
arching and build it up with the range of that line of the square. 


7th) No vaults shall be permitted under the streets nor any encroachments on 
the foot way above by stoops, porches, cellar doors, windows, ditches or leaning 
walls, nor shall there be any projection over the streets, other than the eves of the 
house without the consent of the Commissioners. 


8th) These regulations are the terms and conditions under and upon which 


conveyances are to be made according to the deeds in Trust of the Lands within 
the city. 


Signed, 


George Washington*" 
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The first sale of lots in the new federal city was 
held on October 17, 1791, in accordance with 
the published regulations, and that part of the 
city that was already laid out under the direction 
of Major L’Enfant.” L’Enfant worked directly 
from an oversized original drawing but had to 
produce smaller scale copies that could be used 
for presentation to the president as well as in the 
creation of an engraving for distribution to the 
public. L’Enfant was in a frenzy to complete the 
plan and have it engraved in time for the sale. 
He had arranged for the Philadelphia engraver, 
M. Pigalle,*? to prepare a copper plate, but since 
the president probably still had his presentation 
copy and L’Enfant did not want his larger origi- 


nal working drawing destroyed in the process of 


making the engraving, he needed someone to 
copy the plan, leaving him free to pursue more 
important affairs. L’Enfant then contracted with 
a recently arrived French architect by the name 
of Etienne Hallet to draft a copy. 

Etienne Hallet was in the process of making 
his copy from L’Enfant’s large original map 
when Pigalle notified L’Enfant that it was not 
possible to receive the copper plate and engrave 
it in time for the sale. Major L’Enfant then re- 
trieved his large working original drawing and 
the copy from Hallet. Apparently the Hallet 
copy remained incomplete from that moment, 
but the unfinished Hallet drawing would some- 
how later turn up in the papers of the commis- 
sioners of the federal district.* 

In Philadelphia on October 25, 1791, eight 
days after the first sale of lots, George Washing- 
ton delivered his third annual address to Con- 
gress, in which he noted that a plan had been 
made and lots were already sold.*® He then told 
them that he would soon present the plan. On 
December 13, 1791, he laid the plan before 
them for their information, not their approval, 
as that was not necessary. The president alone 
held the power to establish the national capital 
as he saw fit.°° The plan that George Washing- 
ton laid before Congress was inscribed with 
explanatory notes which were subsequently pub- 
lished on January 4, 1792, in the Philadelphia 
newspaper, the Gazette of the United States.°’ The 
notations that were published, with the excep- 
tion of one sentence and several single words, 
were the same as the notations that are found 
today on the Library of Congress manuscript 


attributed to Pierre Charles L’Enfant. The 
single words that are different can be explained 
as typographical errors. To find, however, an 
entire additional sentence in the published nota- 
tions that does not now appear to be on the 
Library of Congress manuscript is a little baf- 
fling. It is possible, but not particularly proba- 
ble, that the notation could have been at the 
bottom of the Library of Congress manuscript, 
which has been torn away. For a discussion of 
this matter, see Richard Stephenson’s article in 
this issue of the Quarterly Journal. 

In the meantime, L’Enfant was instructed by 
the commissioners to begin actively preparing 
plans for the principal buildings, while the sur- 
veyor, Andrew Ellicott, was commanded to 
begin laying down the city on the ground.*® 
There was still a need for a complete copy plan 
for the engraving process, and L’Enfant now 
contracted with Benjamin Ellicott, Andrew’s 
brother, to prepare a copy. No explanation is 
given as to why L’Enfant did not return to Hal- 
let to complete his copy. Before Major L’Enfant 
left Georgetown for Philadelphia to begin the 
design of the individual buildings, he turned 
over to Benjamin Ellicott the unfinished Hallet 
copy rather than the oversized original plan, 
which remained in his possession. Benjamin was 
to prepare as much as he could in pencil, and 
then he and L’Enfant, using the large map, 
would correct and complete the copy plan. 
Some time passed, and then L’Enfant heard 
from another source that an engraver would 
soon be at work on a plate for the city plan, 
under the direction of Andrew Ellicott. Curious 
at this turn of events, the major went to Ellicott’s 
house, where, to his great surprise, he found the 
copy “in the state in which it now is most unmer- 
cifully spoiled and altered from the original 
plan to a degree indeed evidently tending to 
disgrace me and ridicule the very undertak- 
ing.”°? 

Outraged, L’Enfant demand that Ellicott turn 
over the Hallet plan and the copy along with 
other drawings so that he could correct the er- 
rors. Ellicott refused. Then, on February 17, 
1791, L’Enfant wrote the president’s personal 
secretary, Tobias Lear, explaining the situation. 
There was a flurry of letters back and forth 
between L’Enfant, Jefferson, Washington, 
Madison, and the commissioners. George Wash- 





ington apparently did not yet comprehend all of 
the Ellicott alterations to the plan—if, indeed, 
he really had knowledge of them. His letters 
during that period show that he knew of some 
changes but do not say what they were. 

For some time the president had been be- 
sieged with letters from the commissioners, 
criticizing L’Enfant and stating that the work 
was suffering because of the major’s free hand 
in the affairs, uncontrolled by them.® During 
the ten days following the February 17 letter 
from L’Enfant to Lear, the president seems to 
have had only two real concerns: first, that the 
plan be engraved quickly for distribution to the 
public to encourage sales, and, second, that 
L’Enfant subjugate himself to the commission- 
ers. 

At that time, as now, the popular notion was 

that L’Enfant had maliciously withheld the use 
of his plan. John Stewart (who was responsible 
for cataloging, numbering, and referencing the 
papers of the commissioners at the National 
Archives) quotes a crucial letter from Andrew 
Ellicott to the commissioners. Clearly, Stewart 
gives the wrong interpretation to the Ellicott 
letter. Ellicott’s letter, dated February 23, 1792, 
was written six days after L’Enfant had de- 
manded (unsuccessfully) the return of his mate- 
rials. In his address before the Columbia Histor- 
ical Society on February 18, 1895, John Stewart 
said: 
At the time when L’Enfant withheld his plan, his former 
assistant, Mr. Ellicott, went to Philadelphia, and, with the 
assistance of his two brothers, prepared another plan of the 
city from a copy he had of L’Enfant’s. He wrote the Commis- 
sioners, February 23, 1792, saying “Major L’Enfant refused 
us the use of the original plan; what his motives were, God 
knows. The plan which we have furnished, I believe, will be 
found to answer the ground better than the large one in the 
Major’s hands.” 

Three days later, on the evening of the 26th, 
Tobias Lear called on L’Enfant to find if he 
would do as the president commanded and 
make himself subject to the commissioners. 
That, it would appear, was too much for the 
overworked designer. He had just completed a 
long and gentlemanly letter to Jefferson ex- 
plaining why he could not in good conscience 
subject himself to the directions of the commis- 
sioners.® Just what then passed between the two 
men is not known, but whatever it was 
prompted Washington to say that he was in- 
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sulted by the major and for Jefferson to write 
curtly to L’Enfant the next day that his services 
were ended. 


The Architect Defended 

The commissioners had been a constant 
source of irritation to the designer. Major L’En- 
fant considered them peculiarly unqualified for 
the positions to which they had been named. He 
thought them to be bumbling, selfish, and de- 
ceitful men, totally ignorant of the matters that 
they were to oversee. They lacked any knowl- 
edge of what a city should be, of how to arrange 
all of the varied, interrelated parts, since they, 
like George Washington, were products of the 
American frontier, and were not well ac- 
quainted with the established cities of Europe. 
He felt also that they were dishonest oppor- 
tunists more concerned with using their posi- 
tions for personal gain than for the public wel- 
fare. 

L’Enfant’s opinion of the commissioners was 
probably accurate. Before the affair was over 
there would be threatened and actual lawsuits 
aplenty, involving citizens, proprietors, the pres- 
ident, and the commissioners.” 

Both George Washington® and Alexander 
Hamilton® considered L’Enfant to be the most 
qualified person to conduct the sort of urban 
planning that was necessary. Unfortunately, 
both of those gentlemen, especially the presi- 
dent, were far away in the temporary capital of 
Philadelphia and were dependent upon others 
to be their eyes and ears. The president began 
receiving reports of the major’s stiff-necked ar- 
rogance and high-handedness. Yet there ap- 
pears to be no evidence available of any mis- 
deed, other than impetuosity, and considering 
the circumstances and pressures under which 
the major was laboring, that is certainly forgiva- 
ble. The now-famous episode of L’Enfant’s or- 
dering the demolition of Daniel Carroll's house 
because it was found to lie in the path of an 
avenue is frequently offered as a reason for 
L’Enfant’s dismissal. In fact, the president him- 
self held that Carroll had no right to erect his 
house on that site in the first place. Where 
Pierre L’Enfant erred, in the president’s opin- 
ion, was in not making himself subservient to 
the commissioners in all matters. Yet, Washing- 
ton did not tell L’Enfant that he was to be an- 
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swerable to the commissioners until shortly be- 
fore the major was dismissed.® In fact, Wash- 
ington had come to the position of requiring 
subservience rather late himself, after prompt- 
ing by the secretary of state—Thomas Jeffer- 
son.® By that time, of course, L’Enfant had wit- 
nessed the machinations of the commissioners at 
close quarters. 

In order for L’Enfant’s opponents to gain the 
advantage, it was first necessary to discredit 
L’Enfant, and every opportunity to do so was 
grasped. For his part, L’Enfant was so busy with 
the city’s affairs that he did not see his predica- 
ment. In addition to the creation of the city and 
the drafting of the plan, the architect was simul- 
taneously designing bridges, buildings, and pub- 
lic spaces, mollifying critics (as well as he could), 
directing the crews that were preparing the site 
for the sale, searching out and preparing quar- 
ries for building stone, interweaving the inter- 
ests of the original proprietors and the public, 
anticipating future commercial trends, planning 
for a real commercial basis for the city to sup- 
port itself in the future, and suggesting financial 
and developmental procedures that have found 
common acceptance only in our own time.” 


To those who wanted him out of the way, 


none of his extraordinary efforts or abilities 
mattered. It mattered little to them that an en- 
tire city plan had been created, drawn, revised, 
copied, and submitted to an engraver for re- 


production in less than six months. That in itself 


was an incredible feat. What did very much mat- 
ter was L’Enfant’s vocal and active opposition to 
financiers, speculators, and others who were 
manipulating public agencies for private gain 


and bleeding off funds for the construction of 


the President’s house and the Capitol building. 
He felt strongly that those funds should be de- 
voted to the public’s spaces and byways to in- 
duce small scale individual investment and par- 
ticipation in the new national capital. 

The commissioners obviously understood 
none of L’Enfant’s vision or his methods, for 
they had no experience wiih which to compare 
or judge the intended results or the methods by 
which L’Enfant would achieve his results. The 
commissioners held their positions because they 
were powerful local officials and personal 
friends of the president. One, Thomas Johnson 
of Frederick, Maryland, had been governor of 


Maryland and a Supreme Court justice. The 
second, Daniel Carroll, a relative of the Daniel 
Carroll whose house was demolished, was one of 
the famous Charles Carrolls of Carrollton, 
Maryland, a brother of the great Catholic 
Bishop John Carroll, and among the president’s 
closest friends. The third was David Stuart of 
Fairfax Court House, Virginia, personal friend 
of George Washington and the husband of the 
widow of John Parke Custis, Martha Washing- 
ton’s son. Dr. Stuart was apparently considered 
the personal emissary of the president, with inti- 
mate knowledge of the president’s desires which 
were to be carried out by the commissioners. 

One incident after another—some manufac- 
tured, some distorted —was used to cast L’Enfant 
in the role of an errant and erratic employee 
who refused to submit to authority. In retro- 
spect, it is not strange that much of the virulent 
criticism emanated from those who stood to gain 
the most—and frequently did—by L’Enfant’s 
dismissal. If the president had to choose be- 
tween the veracity of a talented comrade-in- 
arms or a member of his wife’s family, his social 
peer, and a close personal friend, he would cer- 
tainly stand with the latter. 


An Altered Plan 

After the firing, Thomas Jefferson wrote pri- 
vately to Thomas Johnson on March 8, 1792, 
“that there never was a moment’s doubt about 
parting with Major L’Enfant rather than with a 
single commissioner.””' Former “friend” An- 
drew Ellicott wrote to Jefferson on April 3, 
1792, to comment on L’Enfant’s “extravagant 
plans, added to his great confidence, and mad 
zeal,” and to then remark “that on account of his 
ungovernable temper, that his dismission must 
unavoidably take place at no very distant 
period.” One wonders, however, if that “un- 
governable temper” might have been justified. 

At the same time that Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
was fired in Philadelphia, his quarters in the new 
federal city were burgled. His drawings, 
sketches, manuscripts, and books were taken to 
Francis Cabot’s store, where his trunks were 
broken open. With the possible exception of a 
single drawing he never again saw his mate- 
rials.” 





On the very day that Thomas Jefferson fired 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant in the name of the pres- 
ident of the United States, the president himself 
was writing a note showing clearly that he 
sensed something was wrong with the plan El- 
licott was having engraved. “Would it be advisa- 
ble to let L’Enfant alter the plan if he will do it in 
a certain given time—and provided also we re- 
tain the means, if anything unfair is intended, 
that we may not suff ... [paper torn away].” 
And a little further on he writes, “Should Mr. 
Ellicott be again asked in strong and explicit 
terms if the plan exhibited by him is conforma- 
ble to the actual state of things on the ground 
and agreeable to the design of Majr. L’En- 
fant?”"* 

This last query was the result of Ellicott’s an- 
nouncement of many “errors” found in L’En- 
fant’s plan, which, fortunately for everyone, El- 
licott could rectify. According to Ellicott, L’En- 
fant’s extravagant plan contained too many un- 
necessary diagonal streets and public squares 
which had no “particular or valuable purpose 
which ought ever to be the object when a regular 
system is departed from.”” Ellicott’s rectifica- 
tion surveyed large blocks of the city right into 
the two rivers. 

The “Map of Dotted Lines” is another mys- 
tery. The Library of Congress Geography and 
Map Division has in its possession a sketch plan 
that until 1932 was in some papers relating to 
Mount Vernon and was identified as that estate, 
when it was discovered to be a sketch plan of the 
federal city. In the 1934 Report of the Librarian of 
Congress, Col. Lawrence Martin, then the chief 
of the Division of Maps, wrote about this sketch 
plan and attributed it to Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant. Since then the drawing has been re- 
peatedly published as L’Enfant’s preliminary 
plan, even by so astute an observor as H. Paul 
Caemmerer, L’Enfant’s biographer.” 

However, there is no documentary evidence 
with which to attribute this drawing to L’Enfant. 
Further, this sketch plan has no relationship 
whatsoever to the drawing that is identified as 
the “1791 Plan” and attributed to L’Enfant. It 
does agree in every instance with Ellicott’s 1792 
plan, the plan that, as we have seen, is consist- 
ently confused with the first plan. 

After the firing George Washington refused 
to speak to L’Enfant, thinking that he had been 
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insulted by the Frenchman.” From this point 
on, Washington’s remarks about L’Enfant and 
the plan should be understood in that light. 
Since L’Enfant was persona non grata he was in 
no position to set the president straight. 

Ellicott, too, was eventually dismissed. But 
many nonexistent lots were sold predicated on 
Ellicott’s published map (Philadelphia: Thack- 
ara & Vallance; Boston: Hill, 1792). Other lots 
that had gone at the first sale (October 17, 1791) 
suddenly ceased to exist altogether, or entire 
Squares were found to have been abruptly 
transported to other parts of the city.” 

The next attempt at producing a plan was by a 
mathematician and notorious drunk, James R. 
Dermott. As one of his last official acts as presi- 
dent, George Washington signed Dermott’s 
plan, making it the official plan of the city. That 
plan is called the “Tin-Case Map” and was en- 
dorsed on March 2, 1797. 

By 1796, Samuel Davidson, one of the origi- 
nal proprietors (who owned the lands desig- 
nated for the White House and Lafayette 
Square), was threatening lawsuits against Wash- 
ington, Adams, and finally Jefferson. Davidson 
contended that he had been injured by Ellicott’s 
alterations of L’Enfant’s plan and that only the 
plan presented to Congress, as approved by the 
president, and on which certain lots had been 
sold, was the authentic plan. 

George Washington responded on February 

20, 1797, that Davidson’s claim was absurd: 
That many alterations have been made from Maj'r L’En- 
fant’s plan by Maj’r Ellicott (with the approbation of the 
Executive), is not denied; that some were deemed essential is 
avowed; and had it not been for the materials which he 
happened to possess, ’tis probable no engraving from Maj’r 
L’Enfant draught would ever have been exhibited to the 
public; for after the disagreement which took place between 
him and the late Commissioners, his obstinancy threw every 
difficulty it could in the way of its accomplishment. To this 
summary may be added, that Mr. Davidson is mistaken if he 
supposed that the transmission of Maj’r L’Enfant’s plan of 
the City to Congress was the completion thereof. So far from 
it, it will appear by the message which accompanied the same 
that it was given as matter of information, to show what state 
the business was in and the return of it requested. That 
neither house of Congress passed any act consequent there- 
upon. That it remained as before, under the controul of the 
executive. That afterwards several errors were discovered 
and corrected, many alterations made, and the appropria- 
tions (except as to the Capitol and President’s house) struck 
out under that authority, before it was sent to the engraver, 
intending that work and the promulgation thereof, were to 
give it the final and regulating stamp.” 





The “Map of Dotted Lines,” previously identified as Mount Vernon 
and more recently as L’Enfant’s preliminary plan of Washington. It 
is now known to have essentially no points of similarity with L’En- 
fant’s plan of 1791 but apparently agrees with Ellicott’s plan of 
1792. Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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Ellicott Plan, 1792, Thackara and Vallance, Philadelphia. Some- 
times known as the “Engraved Plan,” this may be the design of 
Benjamin Ellicott, younger brother of the surveyor Andrew Ellicott. 
Author’s collection. 
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Immediately afterward, on March 4, 1797, 
Washington stepped down and Davidson made 
claim to President John Adams, who denied the 
application. In 1798 no fewer than ten of the 
original proprietors objected to the many 
changes from Ellicott’s engraved plan.” Adams 
turned the problem over to Attorney General 
Charles Lee, who found that if the public ap- 
propriations (for streets, squares, and the Mall) 
and the current plan “under the President’s 
signature varies from L’Enfant’s or Ellicott’s es- 
says they must each yield to it, as they are to be 
considered only as preparatory to that plan 
which received ultimately the formal and sol- 
emn approbation of the President.”*! 

By 1801, the House of Representatives was 
asked to step into the fray, and on April 8, 1802, 
reported that “the plan of the city was originally 
designed by Mr. L’Enfant, but that it was, in 
many respects, rejected by the President of the 
United States, and a plan drawn up by Mr. EI- 
licott, purporting to have been made from ac- 
tual survey, which recognized the alterations 
made therein, and which was engraved and pub- 
lished by the order of General Washington” but 
which on survey was found to be “in many re- 


spects inaccurate, and that the actual situation of 


many streets and squares differed so essentially 
from the situation which they seem to possess on 
the face of that plan that, though they appeared 
on paper to lie some distance from the water, 


they were found to be situated in the 
Potomac.”®” 

The trustees holding title to the lands of the 
proprietors had not conveyed the public 
grounds as directed by Presidents Washington 
and Adams because they did not know what 
plan to use for conveyance. While the House 
wanted to know at least what the plan of the city 
was, they were decidedly “of opinion that suffer- 
ing the engraved [Ellicott] plan, which is no 
longer the true plan of the city, to continue to 
pass as such, may be productive of great decep- 
tion in purchasers, and that measures ought to 
be taken for its suppression.” 

Samuel Davidson would not give up. A 
change of administrations simply meant another 
opportunity to right a wrong, and he accord- 
ingly petitioned Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson 
turned to Attorney-General John Breckenridge, 
who reported back on April 5, 1806. Brecken- 


ridge’s opinion addresses two questions: 1) 
What powers did the president have to establish 
the city plan? and 2) How and when were those 
powers exercised? 


1) The power of the President to establish the plan of the 
city is derived solely from the deeds of the proprietors. 
These require the trustees to convey to the Commissioners 
“such streets, squares, parcels, and lots, as the President shall 
deem proper for the use of the United States.” No time 
being limited in which this power should be exercised by him 
or under his authority, it follows, that it rested in his discre- 
tion to execute it from time to time as circumstances might 
require. The manner in which the power should be exer- 
cised being also undefined, its execution is to be sought for 
in the declaration, acts or instruments, by which it is man- 
ifested. When such execution is clearly manifested by any 
such act, it is, I conceive, a complete exercise of his power, 
and so far as that act extends is irrevocable by himself and 
binding on his successors. . . . 

2)... he [Washington] communicated to them [Congress] 
the plan of L’Enfant, and after time given for its inspection, 
he withdrew it. This communication of the plan was in- 
tended merely as a matter of information, and to show in 
what state the business then was. All his subsequent acts and 
declarations conclusively prove that this plan had not then 
received his sanction. Major L’Enfant having been dis- 
missed, Major Ellicott was in 1792 employed to prepare a 
plan, which he accordingly did; and although the ground 
work of the plan was the design of L’Enfant, yet President 
Washington declares that many alterations deemed essential 
were made in it with his approbation, particularly in the 
public squares, which except those of the Capitol and Presi- 
dent’s House, were struck out of L’Enfant’s design, and were 
left to future determination. This plan, thus completed was 
sent to Philadelphia to be engraved, was accordingly en- 
graved, was promulgated throughout the United States, 
and, to use the expression of President Washington, was 
thereby intended to receive “its final and regulating 
stamp.” 


Building Regulations 

If George Washington left any confusion 
about the two-dimensional plan, he most as- 
suredly knew what he wanted to be built on 
those lots. At no time was there any doubt about 
the building regulations. They were firm, fixed, 
“irrevocable by himself and binding on his suc- 
cessors.” No wood house would be allowed— 
only brick and stone. No construction would be 
allowed under the streets, so that street trees 
could be planted in the public ways—a require- 
ment of L’Enfant’s with both of his plans, and 
not surprisingly, a Parisian regulation. Jefferson 
may be responsible for the expressed right of 
owners to set back from the property line, for as 
early as 1790 he wrote that “I doubt much 





whether the obligation to build the houses at a 
given distance from the street, contributes to its 
beauty. It produces a disgusting monotony; all 
persons make this complaint against Philadel- 
phia. The contrary practice varies the appear- 
ance, and is much more convenient to the inhab- 
itants.”*° The setting forward and back of 
facades would create a series of small-scale verti- 
cal compesitions, which, since they would neces- 
sarily be viewed obliquely while walking past, 
would be highly picturesque. 

While it may be possible that Jefferson rec- 
ommended the height limitation, it is even more 
likely that L’Enfant was the real originator of 
the third building regulation, which restricted 
all construction to forty feet in height. Jefferson 
wrote that “in Paris it is forbidden to build a 
house beyond a given height; and it is admitted 
to be a good restriction. It keeps down the price of 
ground, keeps the houses low and convenient, 
and the streets light and airy.”** Parisian build- 
ing regulations (1667) limited the height to 
“eight toises,” approximately fifty feet.*7 How- 
ever, by the Washington regulation, the width of 
public ways on even the narrowest streets would 
be better than twice the height of the houses, 
while on the avenues it would be four times the 
height. That is perhaps a bit more than coinci- 
dence. 

Regulation number 6 is extremely important, 
for when applied to the L’Enfant plan it allows 
the creation of varied geometric (mostly asym- 
metrical) plazas and courts, some totally en- 
closed by buildings, others with a range of con- 
nected city blocks along one or two sides. A 
circle on the plan could then become a “drum,” 
entered through ornamented gates. Or one side 
of a space might allow for a continuous arcade 
for several city blocks, with occasional gates 
opening to the streets beyond. Three require- 
ments had to be met in order for the public “air 
rights” to be appropriated to private use. First, it 
could only occur at the “squares,” no matter 
what shape those “squares” took; second, the 
facades of the two corner properties must be in 
the same plane of that side of the square; and 
third, the gates must meet the approval of the 
commissioners. Now, L’Enfant could recreate 
the place des Vosges, place du Palais-Royal, and 
the place du Théatre-Frangais. 

The term “square’’ was a 


distinctly 
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eighteenth-century English term, meaning a 
planted public space, no matter what its shape. 
There was little reason for L’Enfant to use the 
term to describe the shape of public spaces on 
his 1791 plan, for there were very few regular 
geometric shapes to be found on that plan. 

No president revoked those “irrevocable and 
binding” building regulations. What they have 
done is to suspend certain articles for a particular 
reason, and for only a specified length of time. 
George Washington himself on June 25, 1796, 
suspended articles 1 (no wood houses) and 3 
(height “not less than 35 feet on the avenues”) 
until the first Monday of December, 1800.%* On 
March 11, 1801, Thomas Jefferson suspended 
the same articles until January 1, 1802;%° and on 
January 15, 1803, he again suspended the same 
articles until January 1, 1804.% All three sus- 
pensions were expressly for the convenience of 
those workers and artisans necessary for the 
construction and population of the underdevel- 
oped city and who were yet too poor to construct 
the better and larger required buildings. 

Repeatedly the correspondence between indi- 
viduals, commissioners, and the president shows 
who really held the power. When the developers 
Robert Morris and John Nicholson wanted to 
locate a canal other than where it was shown on 
the engraved map, the commissioners re- 
sponded that “it will be best for those interested 
to make a representation to the board, which 
they will consider and forward to the President 
of the United States, who alone has the power to 
determine on the subject.”*! 

When in 1820 the charter of incorporation 
passed Congress, the corporation of Washing- 
ton, D.C., was given various powers, including 
those powers to police, tax, maintain, etc. What 
it did not do was give the city any power over the 
plan of the city or the building regulations, ex- 
cept as approved by the president. Even the 
1839 authorization for Mayor Peter Force to 
enclose the space between New York Avenue 
and H Street NW required the approval of the 
president.” 

Of special interest in this connection is Build- 
ing Heights Limitations, a staff report for the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Apri! 1, 1976. It notes that the 55th Congress 
(1897-99) assumed to itself the right of jurisdic- 
tion over building heights. Indeed, the staff re- 
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The 1887 facsimile of the 1791 plan, overdrawn by the author to 
accentuate L’Enfant’s design. In order to be as conservative as pos- 
sible, he has left open the avenues that enter civic spaces obliquely, 
while, in fact, George Washington’s Building Regulation No. 6 
would allow them to be bridged over to create an even more pro- 
nounced series of varied architectonic spaces. The alternating deep 
and broad spaces separated by building arcades and gateways would 
have made possible a multitude of picturesque vistas throughout the 
city. 


Plaza Mayor, entrance to the Calle Botoneras, illustrating how 
property owners on either side of a street entering the civic space, 
whose buildings were in the same plane of that side of the square, 
could span over the street, dividing the space above between them. At 
the ground, the accentuated gateways announce an entrance to the 
street beyond. Photo by the author, 1978. 
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port for the House represents George Washing- 
ton’s regulations as a purely historical docu- 
ment, eliminating the introductory “pursuant to 
the Deed of Trust ....” The study does raise 
the question of whether Congress or the District 
of Columbia has the legal right to expropriate 
such power. 


The Map Examined 

The faded document in the Geography and 
Map Division of the Library of Congress has 
long been attributed to Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
and has been assumed to be his final 1791 plan. 
But is it? 

During the past few years the map has under- 
gone intensive study. It was taken from its pro- 
tective case for scrutiny with a 10X linen tester, 
particularly at certain points where preliminary 
analysis suggested that marks on the paper 
might have been made in the process of drafting 
the plan. There they were—pinholes. The 
pinholes are clean, sharp punctures in the 
paper, where the point of an instrument was 


pressed into the paper compressing and forcing 
down the fibers around the hole. 

The pinholes would most likely have been 
produced by three instruments in drafting this 


document: First, the compass makes one 
pinhole as it presses into the paper to draw a 
circle or arc. Second, dividers make two 
pinholes to multiply or divide a straight-line di- 
mension between two points. This second in- 
strument could have been used in the elabora- 
tion of a “module.” The third possibility arises 
from the practice of copying an original plan. It 
was common in the eighteenth century to make 
copies of an original manuscript by driving pins 
throu gh certain predetermined “reference 
points” in a plan, to be used as guides about 
which the copy could be made. These points 
could have (but were not necessarily required to 
have) any relationship to points originally estab- 
lished for the creation of the first plan’s con- 
struction on paper. These copy “reference 


points” could be guides purely for the sake of 


the drafting of the copy. And if the document 
were a copy of the original, pinholes created on 
the first plan might very well not show up on the 
second plan, therefore allowing that some cru- 
cial relationships be overlooked. 


There are an extraordinary number of 


pinholes in two parallel lines on either side of 
the Library’s plan. Sandwiched between these 
two rows of pinholes are the inscriptions “Part 
of Virginia within the federal District” and “Part 
of Maryland within the federal District.” Of 
course, we find pinholes at the center of the 
circular “squares.” There is no pinhole at the 
center of the present Capitol dome, but there 
are punctures west of that on the slopes of the 
“Congress gardens,” and then again to the east 
one pinhole near the center of the “Congress 
house square,” as well as two pinholes marking 
either side of East Capitol Street. There were 
several pinholes found down the center of “the 
Mall” and down East Capitol Street. Another 
pinhole was found in the circular plaza of the 
Supreme Court, and two pinholes are in the 
President’s House terraces where the White 
House is located today. Those two pinholes do 
not seem to have a necessary relationship to the 
President’s House, as they mark the north and 
south sides of the street (F Street) whose projec- 
tion would pass through the house. There are, 
however, some pronounced pinholes to the 
north of the present location of the White 
House. 

In 1887, a copy of this 1791 plan was made 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey by a young 
draftsman named William H. Benton.” Printed 
copies of that 1887 tracing can be purchased 
today from the survey’s successor organization, 
National Ocean Survey, a division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. I used a print of the 
1887 copy to plot the pinholes, some of which 
are noted above. It is likely that other pinholes 
have escaped detection but may be revealed dur- 
ing a careful laboratory analysis. 

After plotting the pinholes on the print of the 
1887 tracing, I began the task of searching for 
relationships in earnest. The following observa- 
tions are preliminary and subject to verification 
by use of an accurate and exact (1 to 1) photo- 
graphic reproduction of the 1791 plan and the 
plotting of the pinholes on that exact reproduc- 
tion. 

It appears that the “undulating” grid (i.e., the 
irregular spacing of the north-south and east- 
west streets) and the avenues may have origi- 
nated both as tangents to concentric circles, as 
well as the projection of points of intersection of 
conceniric circles, and/or points of intersection 





Detail of the 1791 plan. Filtered photograph of inscription on left 
side of the plan, showing distinctly some of the pinholes found in the 
paper. Photo by the author, 1977. 


of lines projected along 30°, 45°, and 60° angles 
from the points of beginning. The points of 
beginning, I take to be L’Enfant’s first chosen 
“principal points” about which he said he dis- 
tributed streets north-south and east-west and 
later opened the diagonal avenues. The radii of 
the concentric circles should be a multiple or 
even part (1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, etc.) of L’Enfant’s 
scale, 1” = 80 poles. 

By permanently staking out a few principal 
points for setting his level and transit, he could 
then simply strike a given modular radii about 


that point and, through the use of geometry and 
trigonometry, make the transition from two di- 
mensions (the drawn plan) to the third dimen- 
sion and find exactly any given point, line, inter- 
section, or combination of any of them, in space 
and on the surface of the earth. But first I had to 
know 1) where to begin, 2) the module, and 3) 
the effect desired, so as to make correct use of 
the first two. The third, of course, meant an 
acquaintance with certain European cities as 
well as with optics, design, construction, and 
materials. 
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ae The 1887 facsimile of the 1791 plan, overdrawn by the author to 

As : ; E illustrate some of the geometric relationships of a few of the pinholes 

' sdprendieular hnighe of —s MS ze ra as well as the suspected relationships between certain points and the 

; above the tidesn/ Viber Crech?........ _ ~~ system of streets and avenues. Both a compass and dividers are used 
in the construction of 30°, 45°, 60°, and 90° angles. 
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Next, the plan was photographed, first with 
fine grain black-and-white film (Panatomic-X) 
and filters, so as to screen out the aging that 
obscures so many details. Then it was photo- 
graphed again, the second time with infrared 
film. 

The filtered black-and-white photography 
shows that there is a gouge scratched in the 
surface of the paper at the location of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue between Ninth and Eleventh 
Streets NW, but there does not appear to have 
ever been a pencil or ink line to complete that 
connecting part of the avenue. It is by no means 
certain that that section of Pennsylvania Avenue 
was even intended. 

An area south and east of the “Congress 
house” and covering several city blocks was 


Detail of the 1791 plan. A portion of “Pennsylvania Avenue,” 
photographed with filters to reveal that the section between Ninth 
and Eleventh Streets was apparently never drawn in pencil or ink, 


raising the possibility that it was never intended. Photo by the au- 
thor, 1977. 
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erased, destroying the surface of the paper. 
This erasure, as we shall see, may not have been 
made by L’Enfant. There are faint, partially 
erased outlines of two long buildings on either 
side of East Capitol Street, fronting on the 
“Congress gardens,” but clearly within the 
boundaries of the “Congress house square.” 
Near the “President’s house,” to the south of 
the terraces (now the site of the White House) 
and flanking a central garden space, are two 
huge courtyard buildings, the outer (but incom- 
plete) walls of which are inked, the inner walls in 
pencil. The term “President’s house” as well as 
the name “Peter Charles L’Enfant” in the car- 
touche of the map’s upper left corner are in the 
same handwriting, and both slope downward to 
the right. All of the other inscriptions are care- 
fully aligned, and seem to be in another hand- 
writing and by a different pen. The inscription 
“President's house” was made over the top of 
the eradication of the original drawing on that 





site. It is not certain that the original purpose 
for this site was that of the President’s House. 
The “square” that fronted the President’s House 
was substantially different from “Lafayette 
Square,” which occupies the site today. The 
president wrote to the commissioners on Febru- 


ary 20, 1797: 


Detail of the 1791 plan. Filtered photo of 
the “President’s house” vicinity. The area 
south of the “White House” shows two 
large courtyard buildings flanking a gar- 
den, while a row of trees either side of a 
central building heretofore thought to be 
the residence may in fact be trees, ramps, 
and terraces upon which the actual res- 
idence would have been constructed, 
twenty feet higher and farther north, near 
or in Lafayette Square. The term “Presi- 
dent’s house” was written in after the 
rough erasure that destroyed the surface 
of the paper. The faint outline of the 
erased “Eye” street can be seen while, be- 
ginning at the new “Eye” street, Sixteenth 
Street widens to become a “square” that is 
perpendicular to the direction of the pres- 
ent Lafayette Square. Photo by the au- 
thor, 1977. 


Whether the area in front of the building intended for the 
President of the United States be circular, according to Majr. 
L’Enfants plan, or square as the engraved one represents, is 
immaterial in the abstract, or as it concerns the Public and 
Mr. Davidson only; but if the gratification of that gentleman 
sets a principle afloat, and thereby opens a door to similar 
applications, it attaches an importance which may involve 
inextricable difficulties.” 
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Detail of the 1791 plan. Filtered photo of the area between the 


“President's house” and the Capitol, showing the faint outline of the 


erasure of an earlier avenue crossing the city from the “Supreme 
Court” forecourt (today this is “Judiciary Square”) to K Street, 


northwest of the “President’s House.” Photo by the author, 1977. 


Just above the “President’s house” erasure is 
the corner of Sixteenth Street and I (Eye) Street, 
where Sixteenth Street doubles in width to 
change from a principal street to an alameda, or 
a “square” fronting the house, but perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the present “Lafayette 
Square.” Just above that is the faint outline of 
the original I (Eye) Street, which was erased 
(carefully) in favor of another location and the 
creation of Farragut and McPherson Squares. 

Finally, the filtered photography shows 
clearly the careful erasure of an avenue running 
northwest from the Supreme Court (Judiciary 
Square) to K Street, just northwest of the White 
House. 

A L’Enfant “plan” was laid before the propri- 
etors on Wednesday June 29, 1791, by George 
Washington, who later wrote that “a Plat was 
also laid before them of the City in order to 
convey to them general ideas of the City but 
they were told that some deviation from it would 
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take place—particularly in the diagonal streets 
or avenues, which would not be so numerous; 
and in the removal of the President’s house 
more westerly for the advantage of higher 
ground.” 

The infrared photography verified two par- 
tially erased major buildings either side of East 
Capitol Street in the “Congress house square,” 
but further showed a blunt, prow-like projection 
out into the “Congress gardens.” Are these ter- 
races? As for the two buildings, might they be 
for the two “houses” of our legislative branch? 
Another interesting discovery is that the word 
“Congress” of “Congress house” was struck 
through in pencil and “Capitol” written in. 

Entire sections of this plan were never com- 
pleted, as L’Enfant had noted in his letters to the 
president, apologizing for forwarding it unfin- 
ished. See, for example, the areas north of the 
White House on either side of Sixteenth Street 
and on Massachusetts Avenue. One area is now 


Detail of the 1791 plan. Infrared photo of the “Congress house” 
vicinity, showing the partially erased outline of two buildings on 
either side of East Capitol Street. These buildings are further east 
than the present Capitol and at the crest of Jenkin’s Hill. The term 
“Congress house” was struck through and “Capitol” penciled in. To 
the west of the Capitol, in the “Congress Garden” are the faint 
outlines of ramps, stairs, and terraces. Photo by the author, 1977. 





Detail of the 1791 plan. Infrared photo 
of the area along Sixteenth Street, north 
of the “President’s house,” revealing that 
the design of the future sites of “Dupont 
Circle” and “Thomas Circle” were not 
finished. The 1887 facsimile shows these 
areas completed. Photo by the author, 


1977. 


“Dupont Circle,” the other “Thomas Circle,” but 
neither area is completed on this plan. When it 
was copied in 1887, it was necessary, of course, 
for the draftsman to neaten up the plan and 
complete it for L’Enfant. 

There are inscriptions and single words 
struck out, as well as new notations heretofore 


unrecorded. The first line of L’Enfant’s “(bser- 
vations” now is known to have the word “Grand” 
of the “Grand Edifices” and “several Grand 
Squares” struck through in pencil. Then at the 
end of the third sentence of the “Observations” 
is a new sentence in pencil. Finally, down the 
length of the “Grand Avenue,” now the Mall, 





are three lines of penciled inscriptions. These 
previously unrecorded inscriptions become par- 
ticularly important when we find that on De- 
cember 1, 1796, George Washington wrote to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
on several subjects concerning the city, but par- 
ticularly on the issue of a university: 

A university was not even contemplated by Majr. L’Enfant in 
the plan of the City which was laid before Congress; taking 
its origin from another source. This plan you shall receive by 
the first safe hand who may be going to the Federal City. By 
it you may discover (tho’ almost obliterated) the directions 
given to the Engraver, by Mr. Jefferson, with a pencil, what 
parts to omit. The principle on which it was done, I have 
communicated to you on more occasions than one.* 

This letter of the president can be taken in 
two different ways. The first is that L’Enfant (to 
Washington’s best knowledge) had never con- 
templated a university in the city, that that came 
from a second source, and that the plan of the 
second source was being forwarded. The second 
interpretation is the one that I assume to be 
correct, for it would have the president forward- 
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ing L’Enfant’s plan while simply alluding to a 
second source as the origin of the university. 
The assumption that the President had had 
possession of L’Enfant’s plan all the time and 
then in 1796 had forwarded it to the commis- 
sioners, is borne out by a letter two months later 
from the commissioners to Samuel Davidson: 


Sir: We have your favor of 31st ulto. We shall by next post 
forward to the President of the United States an instrument 
of writing for his execution, if it meets his approbation, by 
which the public appropriations will be finally determined. 
It is not for us to advise, but we suppose that the President 
alone can gratify your wishes on that subject. We have no 
objection to your taking a copy of Major L’Enfant’s plan, or 
of any other plans of the city in our office. The engraved 
plan [note: the “1792 Ellicott plan”) has been the general 
rule of our transactions heretofore, agreeably to which we 
shall form the instrument intended for the President’s 
signature; indeed, we had no knowledge of the other till 
about two months ago.”*” 


Detail of the 1791 plan. Infrared photo of L’Enfant’s “Grand Av- 


enue” with the lines of penciled inscriptions “almost obliterated,” 
presumed to be by Thomas Jefferson. Photo by the author, 1977. 
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These letters written by George Washington 
and the commissioners become even more cru- 
cial, for they bear out, even in the smallest in- 
stance, the truthfulness and accuracy of L’En- 
fant’s statements which have heretofore gen- 
erally been dismissed as the mutterings of a mal- 
content. In a letter to Moses Young, who was the 
consul-general for the United States in Madrid, 
L’Enfant wrote: 


I merely mention the fact of the plunder of my papers, etc. 
to make manifest the difficulty of proving how considerable 
were the quantity of detail plans of the great project and 
how the correspondence on the subject was also lost. 

At that time too the particular plan and copper plates by 
me prepared for engraving in the month of August ’91 in 
Phila. had (by reason of the multiplicity of my other avoca- 
tions at Washington) been unavoidably delayed and lodged 
in the best place of safety, into the hands of the President as 
is shown in documents No. |. But although thus protected a 
number of my drawing copies had been made therefrom 


without my knowledge, such as were seen in both houses of 


Congress hanging on the Walls in December ’91. Others 
were sent to Europe, viz. to Portugal and even to Petersburg 
in Russia. The Commissioners by means of an agent at Phila. 
in a surreptitious way procured the aforesaid plan prepared 
for engraving as shown by document No. __, and having 
effected the engraving prevailed on the President himself to 
cause the publication whereby having obtained the number 
of copies they wanted and becoming ultimately possessed of 
the copper plate they deemed themselves disengaged. from 
the obligation of paying me. . .% 


The president stated then that the plan he was 
forwarding to the commissioners was L’Enfant’s 
copy that was laid before the Congress on De- 
cember 13, 1791, and was the same plan that 
was marked by Thomas Jefferson for engrav- 
ing. I believe that the Library of Congress doc- 
ument is that plan. As we have seen, it very well 
may also be the L’Enfant plan which was cited 
in the Gazette of the United States on January 4, 
1792. The previously unrecorded penciled no- 
tations may explain the additional sentence and 
“typographical” differences between the pub- 
lished notes and this plan’s notations. 

This plan was probably a copy plan based on 
the oversized original. The copy was eradicated 
in part, revised, and then resubmitted, incom- 
plete, to the president of the United States on 
August 27, 1791. That presentation plan could 
be the same one presented to Congress. 

The oversized original drawing is not at pres- 
ent known to exist. Etienne Hallet’s copy 
existed until this century along with some other 


drawings from the District of Columbia that are 
now in the National Archives, but its where- 
abouts are not now known. Benjamin Ellicott’s 
version is, I believe, the plan known today as the 
“Engraved Plan,” the “Ellicott Plan of 1792,” the 
original of which was probably destroyed in the 
course of engraving. 

If I am correct, Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s 
drawings and his writings deserve much more 
serious study than they have heretofore re- 
ceived. In every instance, L’Enfant’s claims and 
explanations have been borne out, and the city 
that he designed would have been totally differ- 
ent from what we have been told about it and 
from what we have today. 








L’Enfant’s Extraordinary Plan 

L’Enfant actually tells us a great deal about his 
intentions and methods for his city that was 
never built. Memoranda to George Washington 
(March 26 and August 19, 1791), along with the 
impoverished designer’s petition to Congress 
for payment nine years later,” illustrate his 
concern with the practicality of attracting and 
supporting the necessary tradespeonle while si- 
multaneously designing a magnif -:nt seat of 
government. The city would requ.re a perma- 
nent population at all social levels who would be 
able to find ready and continuous work and 
receive pay for that work on a regular schedule. 
A community’s growth is a natural consequence 


Seville, Spain. The Alameda de Hercules illustrates L’Enfant’s re- 
quirement that the civic “squares” be places for people, ornamented 
with statuary, trophies of war, fountains, and trees, with a periph- 
eral carriageway, all enclosed by the surrounding house facades. The 
squares were to be places of recreation for the city dwellers, each 
readily identifiable and unlike any other in the city. The two ancient 
granite columns were placed here in 1574. and support statues of 
Hercules and Julius Caesar. Photo by the author, 1977. 
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La Granja de San Ildefonso (1721-23): Avenue of the Plaza de 
Palacio, with the Colegiata as the terminus of the vista, which is only 
appreciated immediately upon entering the avenue from the Puerta 
de Segovia. The distance from the gates to the palace is approxi- 
mately four hundred meters, which is well within the limits of visual 
comprehension of color and scale. The broad central carriageway 
flanked by double rows of trees is similar to the specifications of 
L’Enfant for his avenues. La Granja was designed for Philip V, the 
first Bourbon on the Spanish throne, who, as the grandson of Louis 
XIV, was well acquainted with the works of Le Notre at Versailles. 


of trade and development and depends upon 
making ingenious use of the geography and 
climate to answer the local needs. It has to be 
feasible for laborers and merchants to make a 
living. One could not count on the federal treas- 
ury and surely not on the established political 
and commercial interests that saw in the rise of 
this new city a very threatening challenge to 
their positions. The fact that Washington was to 
occupy a peninsula was fortunate. The western 
fork of the Potomac River was broad and shal- 
low, bordered by mud flats hundreds of yards 
wide at the banks but with one clear channel cut 
three miles upriver to the head of navigation at 
Georgetown. The eastern branch (the Anacostia 
River) was a deep, well-sheltered natural harbor 
where the largest of ships could unload im- 
mediately at shore, unaffected by the worst 
weather. With one of the finest harbors on the 
eastern seaboard, the city could offer a commer- 
cial challenge to such existing ports as Baltimore 
and could receive with equal facility the finished 
goods shipped from Europe and the North, as 
well as the raw goods from the interiors of Mary- 
land and Virginia. In 1791 the C&O Canal 
stopped short of Georgetown, but since plans 
for its continuance were under way, it would be 


La Granja, Plaza de Palacio. The double rows of trees on either side 
of the carriageway arch over the gravel walks creating a canopy that 
prevents any distant vista, while accentuating the importance of 
small-scale architectural and sculptural embellishments of a more 
domestic scale immediately under the trees or along the walls of the 
houses bordering the walks. L’Enfant’s specifications were similar. 
Under the canopy the only monumental sight is an occasional 
glimpse of the front door of the Colegiata at the terminus of the 
central vista, seen obliquely and intermittently ¢s just one of many 
picturesque objects. Photo by the author, 1978. 
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a simple matter to carry these same goods right 
through the new city by making the large 
“Tiber” Creek into a canal connecting the west- 
ern provinces with the eastern branch harbor. 
This new canal, by following generally the 
Tiber’s existing bed, could be used for a splen- 
did aesthetic effect along the edge of a large 
low-lying field that connected the Potomac flats 
with the foot of “Jenkin’s hill” over a mile dis- 
tant. Jenkin’s Hill, that “pedestal waiting for a 
superstructure,” was the edge of the heights that 
L’Enfant chose for the location of the new 
Capitol. The heights were level, for two miles in 
each direction, well watered, with pleasant 
breezes, and with a good approach to the 
Anacostia harbor. 

The very first settlement was to be a hamiet 
near the harbor’s head of navigation and a 
drawbridge that he was to design by which mer- 
chandise could be sped on to Maryland’s eastern 
and southern markets.’ Initially there would 
be sixteen of these settlements spread over the 
city, each readily identifiable as a separate com- 
munity or hamlet, and each with its own flavor 
and large public “square,” ornamented and ag- 
grandized by a different state of the Union.” 
Around each of these states’ enclaves would be 
found all levels of society. The very best sites on 
the avenues and the “squares” would, of course, 
be purchased by the senators, the congressmen, 
and the social and financial elite, since they 
could afford to pay the higher prices that these 
more desirable sites would command. But 
within the next two or three city blocks would be 
found all of the other varied social, political, and 
financial classes. 

The states would compete with one another in 


their desire to “put the best foot forward” —but if 


some state was recalcitrant, then there would be 
patriots of wealth, whose sense of honor or ego 
would motivate them to assume that responsibil- 
ity. Whether under public or private direction 
the city might have been the beneficiary of a 
Charles Bulfinch’s “Boston square” on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, or perhaps of James Gallier’s 
“Pontalba circle” on Louisiana Avenue, while 
William Jay surely would have performed the 
honors on Georgia’s avenue by producing one 
of his extravaganzas at “Milledge square.” 

To keep the sense of competition keen, these 
communities would be within a half mile of each 


other (remember the limits of vision) and would 
be connected through the forest by broad, tree- 
lined promenades and carriage ways. At first 
these avenues would only be ways through the 
woods connecting each hamlet, but midway be- 
tween each of the states’ “squares” would be 
secondary “squares” or public spaces given over 
to churches, synagogues, libraries, academies, 
fraternal organizations, or similar groups that 
would have a positive effect on the commu- 
nity." The constant going and coming along 
these grand avenues to social and business af- 
fairs would cause the citizens to see potential 
building sites and recognize advantageous uses 
for those sites. Obviously it would have been 
impossible to comprehend the potential of those 
same sites when seen on a two-dimensional 
drawing in a sales office.“ Under L’Enfant’s 
scheme, investors would not be buying “a pig in 
a poke.” A natural development would ensue 
that was based on trade, attractiveness, and per- 
sonal initiative. 

L’Enfant proposed that at the same time that 
shipping and mercantile interests were estab- 
lished on the Anacostia River, the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia were to construct 
their own homes at the intersection of avenues 
fronting the Capitol or the President’s House.'® 
In between these two public buildings, the prin- 
cipal employees of the city and the federal gov- 
ernment would begin to build their homes and 
shops at strategic corners. Immediately there 
would spring up the small establishments neces- 
sary to fill the needs of these laborers and 
bureaucrats. The servicing of these small estab- 
lishments would be by the canal that would con- 
nect the Virginia-Georgetown-C&O Canal in- 
terest of the west with the deep-water Anacostia 
harbor-Maryland interests of the east. The core 
of the city then would be a natural town of 
traders, “mechanics” (masons, plasterers, and 
carpenters), and tavern-keepers.' 

The initial development would be slow, but as 
the hamlets took hold and construction pro- 
gressed on the public buildings, there would 
grow a demand for fish, beef, and fresh vegeta- 
bles. The source of supply for the seafood in- 
dustry is obvious. To answer the other needs 
and to induce laboring families to relocate, the 
edge of the city would be let for rent in large 
plots where they could raise vegetables and cat- 





tle. Wandering peddlers would be attracted to a 
ready market, recognize a need, fill it, settle 
down, and become permanent, useful citizens. 
The idle rich would find the city attractive and 
be influenced to better habits by the diversion of 
rural recreation and neighboring fairs. The 
curious would come to see and create a tourist 
industry, where every class would find taverns 
“with all surrounding shaded grove, garden, 
baths, &c.”°7 

None of this would come full blown, of 
course. Again and again L’Enfant cautioned 
that the city must be allowed to grow in a natural 
way. The public areas could be used to induce 
private investment and improvement. He was 
insistent that none of the monies acquired by the 
sale of the public’s share of land under the deed 
of Trust be bled off for either the Capitol or 
President’s House, for to do so would mean that 
the needs of the populace could not be met, and 
that would then destroy any initiative and prov- 
ocation for an individual to invest and work for 
the future. L’Enfant thought that the sums ac- 
quired by the sale of lots should be used instead 
for construction of the canal to service the small 
merchants in the city center and of the great 
dock for large-scale shipping, for planting trees 
on streets, avenues, and the public spaces, and 
for paving the carriage ways.’ He planned that 
beautification was to advance simultaneously 
with utility for the common good. 

From L’Enfant’s petition to Congress and his 
memos we know that the present locations of the 
Congress House (Capitol) and President’s 
House (White House) are not where he in- 
tended them and staked them out. He said that 
both had been moved, that both sat too low in 
their new position, “sunk in a declivity,” and that 
the President’s House especially was fully twenty 
feet too low.’ 

Major L’Enfant said that the Capitol and the 
White House were to “correspond” exactly, and 
that the Congress garden was to be “a square of 
1200 feet, through which carriages may ascend 
to the upper square of the Federal house 
[Capitol].”. On L’Enfant’s plan both of these 
areas are indeed square in shape. In this in- 
stance he was not using “square” to mean a 
planted plaza. He specifically says that one does 
not ascend to the Federal House, but rather, to the 
upper square (of the Federal House). Further, on 
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his plan, the inscription “Congress House” 
(Federal House) is not found at the center of the 
intersection of North, South, and East Capitol 
Streets, and the Mall axis (where the center of 
the Capitol dome is today). Instead his inscrip- 
tion is found well to the east, fully upon the real 
crest of Jenkin’s Hill, not the “military crest” 
where it is today. L’Enfant’s “Federal house 
square” and “Congress house” were really to be 
to the east several hundred yards, filling the 
space now occupied by the Supreme Court, Li- 
brary of Congress, and the East Plaza. 

Now the “upper square,” if totally built upon 
(except for the surrounding street, of course), 
would exactly contain the Louvre. If only one 
side were considered, it would site two build- 
ings (with a 160 foot roadway between them) of 
235 yards, the extent of the place de la Con- 
corde facade of the Garde-meuble. Thomas Jef- 
ferson informed L’Enfant that he preferred the 
new public buildings in the manner of the 
“Garde-meubles” and the “Galerie du Louvre.” 
When L’Enfant was dismissed he was in the 
process of estimating men, money, and mate- 
rials for the construction of the ramps and ter- 
races for the Congress garden square and the 
White House. 

L’Enfant was as distressed over the inappro- 
priate design of William Thornton’s Capitol as 
he was over the poor siting. He held forth at 
great length about Thornton’s lack of knowl- 
edge, poor design, and “too slender module.” 
Too much the character and proportion of a 
church, he thought, and he proceeded to de- 
scribe how to correct the defects. A careful read- 
ing of his comments reveals that L’Enfant would 
have altered Thornton’s design to give it the 
proportions and character of the Garde- 
meuble.'”° 

The President’s House precinct had to “corre- 
spond” to the Capitol. The house had to be 
raised on terraces, fully twenty feet above where 
it is today. L’Enfant’s siting on the real crest, not 
the military crest, would place the White House 
in or near Lafayette Square. 

To begin the plan L’Enfant said that he had 
chosen some principal points (“to which I 
wished making the rest subordinate”). Then he 
distributed streets at right angles, running 
north-south and east-west. His grid streets are 
not regularly spaced. It was one thing to draw 





Seville, Spain. The Giralda (1184-96, remodeled 1568) and the 
Plaza del Triunfo, framed by the arched entrance of the Patio de las 


Banderas (the “square”). L’Enfant stipulated that between each of 


his national and state “squares” would be found secondary civic 
spaces given over to academies, synagogues, churches, and fraternal 
organizations. The picturesque views of well-sited religious struc- 
tures in these asymmetrical spaces would be heightened by approach- 
ing the space through gateways created by houses arching over the 
street entrances. Photo by the author, 1977. 


them irregularly on a piece of paper but quite 
another to exactly locate those irregularly 
spaced streets upon the real ground. After the 
grid was in place, he then opened avenues con- 
necting all of the principal places. He did not say 
that these avenues were to connect everything to 
the Congress House and President’s House. 
Quite the contrary. Although slightly more im- 
portant in their treatment, these edifices were 
only two of the many “principal places.” 

Of these principal places, sixteen were to be 
the state-aggrandized “squares,” while others 
would be given over to the national bank, the 
national church, the theater, markets and ex- 
change, and the Supreme Court. After all, our 
newly founded government was based on three 
equal branches. 

Finally, throughout his notes L’Enfant refers 
to his “module,” that is, a unit of measure that is 
used throughout as a guide for proportioning 
the various parts and the details. L’Enfant stated 
that all of the principal places were to be from 
three to four furlongs apart. (A furlong is one- 
eighth of a mile, or 40 poles, or 220 yards, or 
660 feet. One pole equals 5.5 yards or 16.5 feet.) 
L’Enfant’s plan is drawn at the scale of one inch 
equals 80 poles. 

The cities to which L’Enfant turned were 
principally the cities of southern Europe and, of 
course, eighteenth-century Paris. When put in 
the context of the L’Enfant-Washington build- 
ing regulations, this city would have been ex- 
traordinary. The city’s corridors would have 
been greenways usually from two to five blocks 
long before twisting away in a different direc- 
tion or butting into a house spanning the street. 
Carriageways would run between high green 
hedges, a rhythm of tree trunks to gauge scale 
and distance, then pass through ornamented 
gates and arches of iron on bronze and stone, 
into the darkness beneath a gatehouse, only to 
break forth again into the brilliant light of some 
great plaza floored with patterns and color of 
stone, brick, and turf. Since these spaces were 
the convergence of avenues, they would be filled 
with people hurrying back and forth to business 
and social functions. Arcaded shops, town- 
houses, and places of entertainment would 
frame those treed spaces, ornamented by 
monuments of marble, bronze, and water. 





The Prado, once the most fashionable 
promenade in Madrid, is ornamented 
by sculpture, fountains, and shrubs 
beneath a canopy of trees, the trunks 
of which give a sense of scale to the 
buildings bordering the Paseo. Photo 
by the author, 1978. 


Plaza Mayor, Madrid. The streets 
approaching the plaza terminate at 
the ground floor of houses which have 
great arches as doorways through 
which the civic space is obliquely 
framed, at once both grand and pic- 
turesque. The plaza is an architec- 
tural space, an outdoor salon for the 
populace, paved and scaled for 


pedestrians, and containing amenities 
for their pleasure. Photo by the au- 
thor, 1978. 
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Since L’Enfant specified Madrid as an ideal, 
then that “grand city,” and specifically its Plaza 
Mayor, is illustrated here. Until about twenty- 
five years ago, the center of the Plaza Mayor was 
filled with trees, two fountains, and an equest- 
rian statue. Today, only the equestrian statue 
remains, but the civic space created by the en- 
circling houses shows clearly the intention of the 
original designer of the United States capital 
city. 

What if a neighbor was too poor to build or 
maintain a fine establishment in this city of 
cities? No matter, for the rows of trees shelter- 
ing the facade would prevent a visual offense to 
the surroundings—nature would correct the 
deficiency. The overreaching foliage of fully 
mature trees would shield pedestrian and build- 
ing facade alike from the harsh summer sun, 
while winter’s warming sunlight would pene- 
trate the bare branches. In the winter every 
house would have sunlight because of the 
width-to-height ratio. Ratios of two-, three-, and 
four-to-one would ensure light, airy streets and 
currents of fresh air. The play of light and 
shadow, scale and material, linear and centroi- 
dal spatial development would have been pic- 
turesque to the extreme, a citywide ex- 
travaganza unrivaled anywhere. 

Now that Pierre L’Enfant had established the 
streets and avenues and the spaces at their inter- 
sections, how should he order them for his pur- 
poses? He naturally drew on what he knew from 
his youth, and he altered, elaborated, enlarged, 
or diminished those proportions and spaces : at 
seemed to serve well in the past and could fit his 
requirements in 1791. 

His Congress House Square could exactly 
contain the Louvre, and indeed, he created a 
small forecourt at the Congress House east 
facade, much as the Louvre east facade was ex- 
posed by the creation of the place du Louvre at 


Madrid’s Plaza Mayor was laid out in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century and was inaugurated on May 15, 1620. Until re- 
cently the plaza was filled with trees, fountains, and the equestrian 
statue of Philip III. The balconies of the encircling houses served as 
boxes for spectators at entertainments and civic functions in the 
plaza, and it is said that as many as fifty thousand people could be 
accommodated. Photo by the author, 1978. 
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the end of the eighteenth century. If he had 
wanted to have separate structures for the two 
houses of the legislative branch, why then the 
Garde-Meuble would fit perfectly atop that plat- 
form on Jenkin’s Hill. The Congress garden? 
How could we possibly consider the Garde- 
Meuble without its plaza, the place de la Con- 
corde, that 1,200 feet of ramps, terraces, and 
bridges that connects the 1,200-foot Avenue des 
Tuileries (Champs-Elysées) to the 1,200 feet of 
the Tuileries gardens. It is no accident, then, 
that the Congress garden connecting the Capitol 
with the “Grand Avenue” should be 1,200 feet 
square. 

The “Grand Avenue” (now the Mall)? Why 
ruin a proven success? If it was good enough for 
Le Notre and Gabriel (although Le Notre had 
been out of fashion for a century) it surely could 
suffice for L’Enfant. He made the area contain- 
ing the “Grand Avenue” 1,200 feet wide, sub- 
divided it into three 400 foot strips, and re- 
served the center for the “Grand Avenue” with 
its rows of trees, ending a mile and an eighth 
distant at a rond point in the woods. The 400 
feet either side was a continuance of the trees 
but with shops and houses of entertainment nes- 
tled beneath. Contrary to current belief, there is 
no statement by L’Enfant that the “Grand Av- 
enue” was to be bordered by grand houses in 
gardens, meaning residences for the mighty. 

The Champs-Elysées, too, was approximately 
1,200 feet wide about its axis with the center 400 
feet reserved for the Avenue des Tuileries, the 
drive and promenades. The Avenue des 
Tuileries ended at a rond point in the woods. 
From that rond point were radiating avenues 
cut through open fields and clusters of shade 
trees. Along the south border of all of this 
flowed the Seine, and across from the rond 
point on the Avenue des Tuileries was the Hotel 
and Esplanade des Invalides. 

In Washington, parallel to the “Grand Av- 
enue” but to the north, was the Tiber Canal, 
separating the President’s House and park from 
the rond point of the “Grand Avenue” and its 
encircling, well-improved open fields with clus- 
ters of shade trees. 

True, the President’s Park to the south was 
not an esplanade, and it was wider than the 
Esplanade des Invalides, but it did make use of 
terraces and was bordered by rows of regularly 


spaced trees. To the north it did have a “circu- 
lar” public space for a forecourt, while the Hotel 
des Invalides had a semicircular one. Moreover, 
in Washington, at the southwest corner of the 
Ellipse, was a square green garden, an extension 
of the park along the Tiber Canal. In Paris, the 
northeast corner (remember that we are re- 
versed in direction) adjacent to the Esplanade 
des Invalides at the Seine was occupied by the 
gardens of the Palais de Bourbon. In Washing- 
ton, that square garden was the exact center of 
the District of Columbia and is today occupied 
by the Pan-American Union Building of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

To the right of the Esplanade des Invalides 
(as we face the Seine) was the College Mazarin 
(College des Quatre nations), an institute 
founded by Cardinal Mazarin for the education 
of French youth. In Washington, to the right of 
the President’s Park (as we face the Tiber) was 
drawn the outline of something strikingly simi- 
lar to the College Mazarin. Could this have been 
intended for the national university that would 
so concern Washington right up to his death? 

Northwest of this last space L’Enfant had 
drawn “square” number 4, a circular place with 
one quadrant flattened. This is the Washington 
version of the Parisian place des Victoires. 
Three blocks to the northeast of “square” 
number 4 was drawn a totally circular space, 
while in Paris there actually existed a totally 
circular space four blocks from the Place des 
Victoires—the rue de Viarmes and the Halle 
aux Bles. 

The Pont Neuf, place Dauphine, and place d’ 
Henri IV, in Paris? Compare the juncture of the 
Tiber and St. James canals south of the Con- 
gress gardens. 

The third branch of government was not for- 
gotten. L’Enfant gave the Supreme Court a 
semicircular plaza (“square”), just as in Paris, on 
the Ile de la Cité, Desmaisons had designed a 
semicircular place in front of the Palais de Jus- 
tice."!? 

It is no coincidence, I think, that L’Enfant’s 
setting for the national church had an orienta- 
tion and dimensions similar to the place de la 
Concorde-Garde Meuble-Madeleine in Paris. 
The “square” in front of this grouping was to 
have “grand fountains,” while the place de la 
Concorde certainly has that. 





Detail of the 1791 Plan. Filtered photo of 
the area west of the “President’s house,” 
with a waterfront quay that is similar in 
plan to that of the College Mazarin (1), 
on the Seine, opposite the Louvre. North- 
west of the Washington “Mazarin” is the 
“Place des Victoires” (2), while further 


north is a circular “square” similar to the 
Halles aux Blés (3) and the rue de Vi- 
armes. Clearly, the designer of this plan 
was intimately acquainted with 
eighteenth-century Paris. Photo by the au- 
thor, 1977. 
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Artistic and Geometric Design 

The Library’s L’Enfant plan of Washington is 
a remarkable document, for it is based on the 
needs of people for their commerce, recreation, 
food, housing, education, and social organiza- 
tions. The L’Enfant plan is concerned with sur- 
veying and traffic flow, prevailing winds, topog- 
raphy, drainage, irrigation, wharfage, geog- 
raphy, and the construction of canals and ter- 
races, as well as financial methods. This new city 
would also be the nation’s capital and therefore 
would have a special and symbolic purpose for 
all of the people of the nation. L’Enfant went 
even further, however. In addition to all of his 
insights into human needs, he also knew and 
understood the uses of optics, illusion, perspec- 
tive, and visual comprehension. 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant knew what many 
people, including some professional architects 
and planners, still do not understand—that 
what is drawn and seen on paper in two dimen- 
sions is not what is seen and experienced in 
three dimensions when finally built. It is neces- 
sary for the various parts of the space, building, 
or detail to be actually distorted on the drawing 
and in the shaping or carving of the individual 
parts, so that when the pieces are arranged and 
constructed an entirely different effect is seen 
and experienced. The artist must first imagine a 
creation and then know how to draw a deliber- 
ately distorted two-dimensional plan in order 
that when the house, street, or city is built and 
complete the original intention can be experi- 
enced as it was imagined. 

What has been consistently misunderstood 
about Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s great plan is 
that while it was drawn in two dimensions, it was 
subtly conceived in three dimensions for visual 
effect, having built-in asymmetry, sudden sur- 
prises, controlled monumentality, and ever 
changing picturesque vistas to give delight and 
pleasure. In the hands of a masterful and in- 
genious designer who understands the laws of 
nature and science and who can use those laws 
cleverly for greatest effect, grand effects can be 
achieved, whether they be stately or pictur- 
esque. What needs to be understood, however, 
is that these laws of science and technology are 
only the means to an end and are not themselves 
the product. 

Opposed to this view is the engineering ap- 


proach that requires the shortest distance be- 
tween two points to be a straight line. This sort 
of exact, efficient, and static design tolerates no 
deviation, no matter how uncomfortable the 
end result may be. It automatically assumes that 
one acceptable result for a specific and limited 
purpose or criterion should be, indeed, must be, 
repeated ad infinitum for efficiency and econ- 
omy, regardless of the overpowering monotony 
and dullness that may ensue. Total symmetry 
and static design that is physically, geometri- 
cally, and mathematically correct are required. 
Surveyor Andrew Ellicott wrote to the com- 
missioners on April 11, 1792, denigrating L’En- 
fant’s work, now that he knew it was safe to do 
so: 
There has always appeared to me the following Defects in 
the Plan of the City of Washington. First in having too many 
diagonal avenues, without a probability of them answering 
any particular or valuable purpose, which ought ever to be 
the object when a regular system is departed from, Secondly 


in abounding in too many public squares and thirdly in the 
situation intended for the Capitol.'" 


What a different philosophy from that of L’En- 
fant, who wrote: 


In endeavoring to effect this [...a place commodious and 
agreeable to the first settler . . . capable of being enlarged by 
progressive improvement ...] it is not the regular as- 
semblage of houses laid out in squares and forming streets 
all parallel and uniform that is so necessary, for such a plan 
could only do on a level plain ... where no surrounding 
object being interesting it becomes indifferent which way the 
opening of streets may be directed. 

But on any other ground a plan of this sort must be 
defective and it never would answer for any of the spots 
proposed for the federal city, and on that held here as the 
most eligible, it would absolutely annihilate every (one) of 
the advantages enumerated and the securing of which will 
alone insure the success of the undertaking. 

Such regular plans indeed, however answerable as they 
may appear upon paper, or seducing as they may be on the 
first aspect to the eyes of some people, must even when 
applied upon that ground the best calculated to admit of it 
becomes at last tiresome and insipid, and it never could be in 
its origin but a mean contrivance of some cool (dull?) imagi- 
nation wanting a sense of the real grand and truly beautiful 
only to be met with where nature contributes with art and 
diversifies the objects."™* 


Engineering design, “paper architecture,” is 
what Ellicott made by aligning L’Enfant’s av- 
enues along common axes, by neatening the 
“squares” and making them regularly geomet- 
ric, and by placing buildings at the points of 
convergence of the altered avenues. The en- 
gineering approach requires a centerline and 





symmetrical vista, regardless of whether or not 
the vista is oblique (in which case symmetry 
would actually be impossible). The artistic de- 
sign recognizes that an oblique approach can 
never be symmetrical and that the parts should 
therefore be arranged for best effect in receding 
planes. The engineering design insists that if a 
vista is good and desirable at one hundred 
yards, then if it is extended to one mile it will 
obviously be more grand, more desirable, and a 
better solution. The artistic design rejects this 
with the realization that what is grand at one 
hundred yards may also be inhuman, ponder- 
ous, and overpowering when extended to one 
mile. The strictly engineering design approach 
fails to acknowledge optical distortion or to rec- 
ognize the presence on city streets of visual im- 
pediments—trees, signs, people, and vehicles— 
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that prevent a clear view. Artistic design recog- 
nizes that a continual view may not be possible. 
In fact, if L’Enfant’s specified street design were 
carried out, then the only place where any vista 
of the principal buildings could be seen and ap- 
preciated would be in the middle of the street, in 
the midst of moving traffic, a dangerous place to 
pause to enjoy a view. 

Pierre Charles L’Enfant died at age 71 on 
June 14, 1825. For the last ten years of his life he 
was penniless and dependent upon friends for 
food, clothing, and a home. He passed away in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, at the home 
of William Dudley Digges, a friend who sus- 
tained him. It is ironic that carved into the top of 
his tomb in Arlington Cemetery is a “L’Enfant 
plan” —a neatened, straightened, and engineer- 
ingly corrected one. 
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Mapping the Nations Capital 
The Surveyor's Office, {791-1818 


by Ralph E. 


Pierre Charles L’Enfant’s original plan of the 
nation’s new capital in 1791 generated a host of 
collateral and lineal descendants as federal sur- 
veyors worked out and altered the artist’s initial 
design concept. While the passage of time has 
taken its toll of these vulnerable cartographic 
artifacts, a surprisingly large number have sur- 
vived and are now safeguarded in the National 
Archives and the Library of Congress, where 
they provide a rich legacy for the historian.’ 
The surveyors and cartographers who pre- 
pared these maps and plans made up the Sur- 
veying Office of the City of Washington, 
which represented only the second major map- 
ping effort undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment. During the American Revolution, George 
Washington had developed a small coterie of 
talented surveyors and cartographers under the 
direction of Robert Erskine, Simeon DeWitt, 
and Thomas Hutchins, but the Geographer’s 
Department did not survive the war. It was not 
until 1812, when England threatened a second 
time, that the War Department established a 
centralized mapping capability—the Topo- 
graphical Bureau. The impetus for the first dis- 
tinct federal surveying and mapping program 
was the Land Ordinance Act of 1785, which was 
designed to guide the disposition of the newly 
acquired land west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Ehrenberg 


Hutchins, who had been appointed geographer 
of the United States in 1781, directed the initial 
surveying and platting in eastern Ohio from 
1785 to 1788. His work there laid the founda- 
tion for the General Land Office and the plat- 
ting of the vast public domain during the 
nineteenth century. 

Like Hutchins’s survey of the “Seven Ranges” 
in Ohio, the Surveying Office of the City 
of Washington had its origin in a congressional 
act that directed the president in 1790 to locate 
and establish a federal district and city on the 
Potomac River. The city was to be built to ac- 
commodate the general government—the Con- 
gress, the president, and public officials—which 
was at that time located on a temporary basis in 
Philadelphia. The act stipulated that the general 
government would be transferred to the federal 
city in 1800, leaving the president with a scant 
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ten years to wrest a new site from the relatively 
untouched marshes and forests at the conflu- 
ence of the Potomac and Eastern Branch 
(Anacostia) rivers. To achieve this objective, 
Washington appointed three commissioners -—- 
Thomas Johnson and Daniel Carroll of Mary- 
land and David Stuart of Virginia—to define, 
limit, and survey the territorial district “by 
proper metes and bounds” and by inference to 
design and lay out the new city. Although nomi- 
nally under the authority of the newly ap- 
pointed commissioners, the subsequent survey- 
ing and mapping programs of the district and 
city were initially directed by Washington and 
his secretary of state, Thomas Jefferson. Both 
men had surveying and mapping experience 
and were well qualified to guide such an under- 
taking. 

The graphic delineation of the embryonic city 
can best be traced by examining the different 
cartographic activities and resultant map prod- 
ucts. These include the initial preparation of a 
topographic plat of the federal territory and 
L’Enfant’s design of the city, 1791-93, compila- 
tion of several large-scale master map sets based 


on ground surveys, 1793-1804, preparation of 


cadastral plats, one for each city square, 1793- 
ca. 1799, construction of several special purpose 
maps and plats, 1795-1815, and, finally, produc- 
tion of a single sheet map of the city incorporat- 
ing both original design concepts and sub- 
sequent alterations resulting from the ground 
survey. 

Andrew Ellicott and L’Enfant were appointed 
by Washington and Jefferson to undertake the 
important initial surveys and to prepare the first 
plans of the new federal territory and city. 

At the time of his appointment, Ellicott was 
one of the young republic’s leading astronomers 
and surveyors. Born of Quaker stock in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and largely self-taught, 
Ellicott studied briefly with Robert Patterson, 
who later distinguished himself as professor of 
mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
From 1779 to 1787 Ellicott worked on a succes- 
sion of Pennsylvania state boundary commis- 
sions with such eminent surveyors as David Rit- 
tenhouse (the nation’s leading astronomer), 
DeWitt, and Hutchins. During the period from 
1787 until 1791 he undertook two small federal 
commissions to determine the southwestern 
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boundary of New York and Canada, tasks which 
established his reputation. Endowed with a nat- 
ural mechanical aptitude inherited from his 
father, a millwright and clockmaker for whom 
Ellicott City, Maryland, was named, Ellicott de- 
signed and constructed many of his own math- 
ematical and surveying instruments. Following 
his service with the federal city, Ellicott surveyed 
and mapped the frontier between the United 
States and Florida. From 1813 until his death in 
1820, he served as professor of mathematics at 
West Point. His scientific ability was recognized 
by the award of an honorary degree of master of 
arts by the College of William and Mary in 1784 
for his work on the Virginia-Pennsylvania 
boundary survey and by election to the presti- 
gious American Philosophical Society in 1786.? 
Ellicott was charged with the responsibility of 
delineating the boundaries which were to consti- 
tute the District of Columbia and of determin- 
‘ng geodetic control for both the boundary sur- 
vey and the city plan. Initial instructions were 
provided Ellicott through Jefferson on Febru- 
ary 2, 1791, directing him to undertake a rapid 
reconnaissance survey and to prepare a pre- 
liminary plat of parts of the proposed ten-mile 
square, in order to allow the president to deter- 
mine the exact location of the territory. At the 
Same time the surveyor was to ascertain “a true 
Meridian, and the latitude of the place” and to 
identify “the meanderings of the Eastern 
Branch, and of the River itself, and other waters 
which will merit an exact place in the map of the 
Territory.”* A preliminary map by Ellicott was 
examined and approved by Washington on 
March 30 and the commissioners were directed 
to instruct Ellicott to undertake the final survey. 


/ 


As a result of his reconnaissance survey, the 
ten-mile square was to be reoriented so that a 
corner of the square pointed due north.* 
Because of various interruptions and Ellicott’s 
increasing involvement with the city survey and 
the preparation of its plan, the fieldwork for the 
district map was not completed until December 
1792. In the survey of the boundary line, Ellicott 
was assisted initially by Benjamin Banneker, an 
elderly free black who had taught himself 
mathematics and astronomy. Later Ellicott was 
joined by his brothers Joseph and Benjamin and 
by Isaac Briggs. Banneker, who worked on the 
project during the spring of 1792, was responsi- 


ble for tending the astronomical clock and for 
making observations of the stars with a zenith 
telescope for determining latitude. The water 
courses in the vicinity of the proposed city were 
surveyed jointly by Ellicott and L’Enfant, the 
lesser creeks and streams by Thomas Orme.® 

Ellicott submitted his final report and plan to 
the commissioners on New Year’s Day, 1793, 
noting with pride, “It is with singular satisfac- 
tion, that I announce to you the completion of 
the survey of the four lines, comprehending the 
Territory of Columbia.”® Washington returned 
the manuscript to its author “thinking it would 
be better that the outlines at least of the city and 
perhaps of Georgetown should be laid down on 
the plat of the territory.”’ Shortly thereafter, 
on February 11, the corrected plat incorporat- 
ing the outlines of the proposed city of Wash- 
ington (as well as of Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria) was forwarded to the secretary of state and 
the president for a second time.® 

Apparently still displeased, Washington re- 
turned it again. Rather than rework the map a 
third time, Ellicott prepared an entirely new 
map, “much more minute and particular than 
that which accompanied [his] report of the first 
of January last.”® It incorporated the results of 
resurveys of several roads and watercourses. 
Both the “new map of the Territory of Colum- 
bia .. . as well as the old one” were turned over 
to Tobias Lear, Washington’s private secretary, 
on June 25, 1793." This second draft, appar- 
ently, now reposes in the Geography and 
Map Division of the Library of Congress, al- 
though the pencil notation on the verso iden- 
tifies it as the map that Ellicott submitted to the 
commissioners on January 1. The manuscript 
contains enough “minute and particular” details 
of topographic and cultural features to fit El- 
licott’s description, and its similarity to the 
printed version suggests that it is probably the 
map that the engraver used to etch the cop- 
perplate. 

In addition to delineating the boundary lines 
and mile posts of the “Territory of Columbia,” 
the map portrays general topographic features 
using conventional techniques of the period, 
depicts the major roads and watercourses, and 
shows the existing and proposed settlements. 
That portion of the map depicting the proposed 
plan of the city of Washington and the contigu- 





Manuscript topographic map of the Territory of Columbia prepared 
and submitted to George Washington by Andrew Ellicott on June 
25, 1793. Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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ous watercourses and islands was based on the 
Thackara and Vallance engraving which was 
first published in October of 1792. Maps of 
Alexandria were plentiful, and any of several 
could have provided a guide for Ellicott’s map. 
The Geography and Map Division, for example, 
has in its custody “A Plan of Alexandria now 
Belhaven,” drawn by George Washington about 
1749, and an untitled plan by James Dermott 
dated October 12, 1791. Dermott was a federal 
surveyor associated with Ellicott in mapping the 
city of Washington. The interior creeks and 
streams were probably prepared from Orme’s 
plat, which apparently has not survived." 

The engraved plate was completed in early 
1794, for on January 30 of that year the com- 
missioners received an account for engraving “A 
Map of the Territory” from a Mr. Scott, as well 
as his request for “Directions as to the printing 
and displaying of it.”’? While Scott cannot be 
identified with certainty, Coolie Verner has 
identified two engravers of that name who 
worked in Philadelphia in the early 1790s: 
Robert Scott, an English-born craftsman who 
was appointed engraver to the mint in 1793, and 
Joseph T. Scott, a map engraver.” 

The map was engraved as a single sheet and a 
copy was presented to the chief executive on 
February 28, 1794. In his covering letter, El- 
licott noted that the size of the plate posed 
unique printing problems since it required 
“much larger paper than can be met with in this 
country, except amongst draftsman who have 
imported it for their own use.” “If the maps are 
intended for Sale,” Ellicott continued, “It would 
... be necessary ... to have some paper man- 
ufactured for that purpose of a proper size." 

Both Washington and Jefferson left their im- 
prints on the content and format of this map. 
Washington directed that the outline of the city 
plan be included; Jefferson suggested the 
unique orientation of the map. If the plan is to 
be engraved, the secretary of state wrote on 
August 18, 1791, it should be positioned “on a 
square sheet to hang corner upwards ... [so 
that] the meridian will be vertical as [it] ought to 
be, the streets of the city will be horizontal and 
vertical, and near the center, the Potomac and 
Eastern branch will be nearly so [and, finally, 
reflecting Jefferson’s utilitarian values] there 
will be no waste in the square sheet of paper.” 


Jefferson also recommended that the original 
Indian name “Annakostia” be added to the 
name of the tributary then known as the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac in the hope that it would 
“revive the antient Indian name.”’® 

Ellicott’s topographic plan was a significant 
cartographic achievement. For almost seventy 
years it remained the only official printed map 
of the entire district, and all subsequent topo- 
graphic maps were based on it. Many copies 
were prepared. As early as 1815 a reduced copy 
was engraved by P.A.F. Tardieu of Paris and 
published in David B. Warden’s Chorographical 
and Statistical Description of the District of Columbia 
(1816). The city plan of Washington and 
Georgetown is more detailed, with the squares 
and public appropriations depicted as in the 
Thackara and Vallance map. To meet an in- 
creasing demand, Ellicott’s plan was republished 
in 1852, apparently from the original plate but 
vithout the author’s notice—“drawn by Andrew 
Ellicott” —in the lower left-hand corner. 
Another facsimile was later reproduced by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

While Ellicott was surveying and mapping the 
district boundaries, L’Enfant undertook the ini- 
tial survey of the federal city in order to prepare 
a plan that would show the locations of major 
public buildings as directed by the act of 1790. 
L’Enfant had been Washington’s personal 
choice for this task. The French engineer and 
architect had served with distinction as a captain 
of engineers under General von Steuben during 
the American Revolution and was particularly 
noted for his knowledge of military fortifica- 
tions. A contemporary of Ellicott’s, L_Enfant was 
born in the same year, 1754. In sharp contrast to 
the practical education of Ellicott, however, 
L’Enfant was trained in the fine arts at the 
Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture, 
studying under his father Pierre L’Enfant, who 
was painter in ordinary to the king. As an ar- 
chitect and engineer he had designed and re- 
modeled a number of homes and official build- 
ings in New York and Philadelphia, and he later 
planned Fort Mifflin, Pennsylvania, and Fort 
Washington, Maryland."” 

Before the city proper could be designed and 
the sites for the public buildings selected, the 
general topographic features had to be surveyed 
and mapped. Following his arrival in 





Georgetown on March 9, 1791, L’Enfant began 
almost immediately to undertake a preliminary 
topographic survey and to prepare a map “lay- 
ing down the hills, valleys, morasses, and waters 
between [the Eastern Branch], the Potomac, the 
Tyber, and the road leading from Georgetown 
to the eastern branch, and connecting the whole 
with certain fixed points of the map Mr. Ellicott 
is preparing.”’® Inclement weather conspired 
against the designer, however, and L’Enfant was 
able to provide Washington with “no more but a 
rough drawing in pincel of the several Surveys” 
when the president arrived for his first inspec- 
tion of the proposed site on March 28.1% 
Nevertheless, Washington was satisfied with 
L’Enfant’s work and ordered him to continue 
the survey and the “delineation of a grand 
plan.” His progress can be traced through a 
series of reports and maps that he provided 
Washington during the spring and summer of 
1791. 

L’Enfant completed his initial plan of the city 
and presented it to the president in Philadelphia 
in late August 1791. Although Washington’s 
evaluation of this plan has not been recorded, 
Jefferson was “well pleased with the plan of the 
City and the country which it covers.”*! The 
presentation drawing is now in the Geography 
and Map Division of the Library of Congress. A 
large map, it depicts a system of unidentified 
streets and squares formed in a general grid 
pattern but disected by a series of diagonal av- 
enues that converge at irregularly shaped circles 
and rectangles. Fifteen large rectangles repre- 
sent sites reserved for future public buildings or 
military fortifications. These public reservations 
are identified by number and are described in a 
lengthy legend. This plan was geodetically con- 
trolled by a prime meridian, determined by EI- 
licott, which bisected the future site of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

The design was intended to be reduced for 
engraving and issued in time for the first sale of 
city lots on October 17, so that prospective pur- 
chasers could visualize their lots in relation to 
the plan of the city. When the original property 
owners had conveyed their lands for the estab- 
lishment of the capital, it was agreed that the 
federal government would receive without cost 
land for streets and public buildings. The latter 
were to be located on an unspecified number of 
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public “reservations.” One-half of the remaining 
land was to revert to the original proprietors, 
the rest was to be purchased by the federal gov- 
ernment for about sixty-seven dollars per acre. 
Money for construction of the streets and erec- 
tion of public buildings was to come from the 
sale of these federal lots. Because of the en- 
graver’s inability to obtain a satisfactory plate of 
copper, L’Enfant’s plan was not ready for the 
first sale and in fact was never to be published in 
its original form. To make matters worse, the 
temperamental architect, who feared that a 
premature public auction would hinder the or- 
derly development of the city, refused the 
commissioners the use of his manuscript map at 
the sale. Subsequently, the lack of a plan was 
blamed for the poor results of the first auction, 
which raised less than two thousand dollars. 
Only thirty-five of the ten thousand potential 
government lots were sold.” 

When it appeared that L’Enfant would not 
have his plan engraved in time for a second 
public auction the following spring, Washington 
reluctantly requested Ellicott to prepare L’En- 
fant’s plan for publication. Ellicott’s task was 
hampered, however, by L’Enfant’s lack of coop- 
eration and active resistance. Understandably, 
the gifted artist was not eager to have his design 
prepared for engraving under the direction of a 
third party, and he refused Ellicott the use of his 
“original map.” 

Ellicott was aided in the preparation of the 
L’Enfant map by his brother Benjamin, who had 
an intimate knowledge of it. An accomplished 
surveyor, Benjamin Ellicott is best remembered 
for his elegant 1800 map of the Holland Land 
Company’s tract in western New York. Follow- 
ing his work in the capital, Benjamin and his 
brother Joseph directed the surveys of the Hol- 
land Land Company in Pennsylvania and New 
York. Later, he served as a judge and Republi- 
can congressman representing western New 
York.”* Under L’Enfant’s earnest direction Ben- 


jamin used the records of the surveyor’s office to 


delineate all of the survey lines that had been 
measured on the ground.™* L’Enfant had in- 
tended to use this drawing along with his “origi- 
nal plan” as the basis for an updated reduction 
suitable for engraving, since there had been 
some criticism of the accuracy of his August 
manuscript and L’Enfant himself had never 
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considered the drawing to be his final statement 
on the design of the city. 

L’Enfant and Benjamin completed their work 
before December 25, the date on which L’En- 
fant returned to Philadelphia to prepare “the 
large map in his possession” for reduction and 
engraving. Philadelphia was not only the loca- 
tion of the seat of government but also the cen- 
ter of the American map trade. L’Enfant (by his 
own account) again turned to Benjamin, “who 
though not professional in drawing [was] the 
most proper person” to reduce the map for en- 
graving.” To guide Benjamin in his work, L’En- 
fant furnished him with a reduction of the Au- 
gust manuscript that had been prepared by 
Etienne Hallet for the engraver in the fall of 
1791. With the aid of Hallet’s copy and their 
personal knowledge, the brothers prepared a 
manuscript map for the engraver in less than 
ten days, from approximately February 13 to 
February 20, 1792. Shortly thereafter, Ellicott 
submitted his manuscript reduction to the pres- 
ident and informed the commissioners that he 
had “engaged two good artists, (both americans) 
to execute the engraving.””® 

The L’Enfant-Ellicott plan was actually en- 
graved by two different firms later the same 
year. Ellicott’s manuscript was first given to 
James Thackara and John Vallance—the two 
“Americans” —in Philadelphia, and when it ap- 
peared that they would not have the plate ready 
in time for the second sale of public lots, sched- 
uled for October 8, 1792, arrangements were 
made with Samuel Hill in Boston. Although 
only the Boston plate was exhibited at the sale, 
the Philadelphia plate came to be accepted as 
the official engraving of the L’Enfant design. “It 
has nearly twice the surface of the other,” noted 
the commissioners’ agent, and it was considered 
“more beautiful and perfect than . . . the Boston 
plate.”?? 

While the content of the plates is similar, the 
Thackara and Vallance engraving included 
soundings of the Potomac and Eastern Branch, 
which made it more valuable to merchants and 
potential purchasers of lots along these two 
shore lines. Two boat captains, Ignatius Fenwick 


Detail from the Boston engraving of the L’Enfant-Ellicott plan, 
1792. Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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and Richard Johns, had taken soundings of the 
different river channels in November 1791 “for 
sloops and vessels of such size as for ships” so 
that the hydrographic data could “be connected 
with the plat of the city and made a part of the 
designed plate.”** Although Ellicott had di- 
rected this operation, he had unaccountably 
failed to include the soundings in his manu- 
script map of the city. It was not until Jefferson 
noticed this omission on a proof sheet of the 
Boston plate that the error was corrected. Re- 
ceived too late for the Boston plate, the sound- 
ings were added to the Philadelphia plate. 

Both plates were printed in Philadelphia by 
the same Mr. Scott who later engraved Ellicott’s 
topographical plan of the “Territory of Colum- 
bia.” The Boston and Philadelphia engravings 
were distributed widely in the United States and 
abroad, some five thousand copies being in cir- 
culation by the end of 1792.”° Both rflates, along 
with Ellicott’s plate of the topographical plan of 
the territory, were transferred from the State 
Department to the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Washington in 1800. Fifty years 
later the Philadelphia plate was transferred 
from the office that succeeded the commission- 
ers, the Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to the Coast Survey, where it was sub- 
sequently used at various times to strike off ad- 
ditional impressions at the request of the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings and Grounds for 
“public uses ... Members of Congress and 
others who desire them.”*! Today, the Philadel- 
phia plate is exhibited in the display center of 
the National Ocean Survey, Rockville, Mary- 
land. The two remaining plates have not been 
located. 

The L’Enfant-Ellicott engraved plan differs 
from L’Enfant’s presentation design. Slightly 
smaller in scale, the engraved print is the first to 
officially designate the federal city as the “City 
of Washington” and the first to identify the 
streets and squares or city blocks by name and 
number. The fifteen avenues were named for 
the states that had been admitted to the union 
by 1792. The decision to include this informa- 
tion was made at a general meeting of the com- 
missioners, Jefferson, and James Madison, 
shortly after L’Enfant completed his manuscript 
map in late August 1791. At the same meeting, 
the conferees decided that the “public squares” 
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(land set aside tor federal buildings), which are 
identified and described in detail on L’Enfant’s 
map, were “to be left blank except that for the 
Capitol and the other for the executive Depart- 
ment.”* The remaining public squares were to 
be appropriated as needed. 

In addition to the apparent additions and de- 
letions, subtle alterations were made that af- 
fected L’Enfant’s basic design. Massachusetts 
Avenue, one of the main arteries bisecting the 
city, was straightened; a small number of 
diagonal streets were deleted; and most 
significantly, the irregularly shaped intersec- 
tions were explicitly defined in terms of rectan- 
gles or circles. The latter alteration was recog- 
nized early on as a major change even before the 
Boston plate was engraved. Jefferson wrote to 
one of the commissioners, “I fear your other 
- apprehension is better founded; to wit, that the 
avenues are made to converge to the ends of a 
building of supposed extent, that the building 
may very probably be of less extent, and con- 
sequently not reach the points of view created 
for it’s use.”3% 

Whether these changes were inadvertent or 
contrived is difficult to ascertain. Although EI- 
licott appeared to approve of L’Enfant’s design 
in the fall of 1791, by early spring he was openly 
critical of the presentation drawing, which he 
believed “mixed conjecture with fact.”** Scien- 
tific rather than artistic, practical rather than 
visionary, Ellicott believed that the original de- 
sign contained too many diagonal streets and 
too many public squares. These streets and 
squares, wrote Ellicott to the commissioners, 
serve no “particular or valuable purpose, which 
ought ever to be the object when a regular sys- 
tem is departed from.”** On the other hand, 
L’Enfant stated in a memorial to Congress in 
1800 that he himself had “suppressed” certain 
avenues from the original design and realigned 
others at the request of Washington and Jeffer- 
son.*® 


m 


As the “official” map of the federal city, the 
L’Enfant-Ellicott engraved plan served as the 
model for the preparation of all subsequent 
maps and plans. Although based on preliminary 
surveys of lines, points, and existng water- 


courses, the drawing represented a plan of a 
proposed site as opposed to a map of an existing 
city. Except for about one hundred squares (city 
blocks) scattered along Pennsylvania Avenue 
from Georgetown to the site of the proposed 
Capitol and a small number of squares dis- 
persed throughout the area, the plan of the city 
had not yet been laid out in the spring of 1793. 
Following L’Enfant’s dismissal for insubordina- 
tion on February 28, 1792, Ellicott had been 
directed by the commissioners to finish “laying 
off the plan on the ground.”*’ This task, which 
was to take three years, produced a multisheet 
large-scale master map of the city —the first map 
of the city to be based on detailed surveys—and 
a master set of cadastral plats. 

Little surveying was accomplished the first 
year after Ellicott’s appointment. In addition to 
preparing L’Enfant’s design for engraving and 
supervising the surveying and platting of the 
territorial limits of the district, Ellicott was kept 
busy surveying selected squares for the second 
auction of public lots. 

Having consistently argued for a systematic 
approach to executing the plan of the city, El- 
licott was rewarded in part on April 9, 1793, 
when the commissioners issued new instructions 
for a systematic resurvey of the city proper. Up 
to this time, the squares had been surveyed ir- 
regularly in response to political and economic 
pressures brought to bear on the commissioners 
by individual landowners and land speculators.., 
This time-consuming and inaccurate method of 
surveying led to numerous errors, as squares 
were surveyed in isolation, without concern for 
adjoining squares. In an effort to reduce delay 
and eliminate error, the commissioners also di- 
vided surveying and platting responsibilities be- 
tween a field unit directed by Ellicott and an 
office unit directed by James Reed Dermott. 
The field unit—which continued to be called the 
Surveying Department—was given responsibiity 
for surveying and marking the avenues and 
streets, public appropriations, and exterior 
boundaries of the squares. The office unit was 
made responsible for subdividing the squares 
into individual lots.** Both activities resulted in 
the production of maps and cadastral plats. 

Ellicott was aided by Isaac Briggs, George Fen- 
wick, and his brother Benjamin. As principal 
surveyor, Ellicott received five dollars per day; 
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his assistants received three dollars. Briggs and 
Benjamin Ellicott were accomplished surveyors 
and mapmakers who had been associated with 
Andrew on the survey of the district boundaries. 
Benjamin’s role in the preparation of the en- 
graved plan has already been described. Briggs, 
like his friend Andrew, was a Quaker and a 
member of the American Philosophical Society. 
“In point of science in astronomy, geometry and 
mathematics,” Jefferson later wrote of Briggs, 
“he stands in a line with Mr. Ellicott and second 
to no one in the U.S.”*? The recipient of an M.A. 
degree from Pennsylvania College in 1786, 
Briggs subsequently served as first U.S. surveyor 
general of the lands south of Tennessee from 
1803 until 1806, at which time he surveyed and 
mapped the first public mail route from the 
federal city to New Orleans. From 1817 until his 
death in 1825, he was employed as the principal 
or chief engineer on the construction of a 
number of canals, including the Erie, Kanawba, 
and Potomac.” 

Less is known about the enigmatic James 
Dermott, whose charges of negligence and mis- 
judgment against his colleagues in the Survey- 
ing Department ultimately led to the dismissal 
of Ellicott and his associates. Aptly characterized 
as the “Storm center in the surveying depart- 
ment” by one historian, Dermott was described 
by the commissioners as one who “now and then 
drank to access and when enebreated .. . is un- 
ruly and quarrelsome,” although they “did not 
perceive that it’s frequency injured the business 
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“Surveyor’s Return” prepared for Square No. 729 by Isaac Briggs 
and Benjamin Ellicott, July 26, 1793. Records of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, National Archives. 


he was engaged in.”*' Other contemporaries 
were less charitable and more dramatic: in a 
letter to Washington, the Ellicott brothers and 
Briggs pilloried their antagonist for “his want of 
veracity, gasconading cowardice, habitual drunk- 
enness, and disorderly conduct when intox- 
icated,” which they claimed “had become 
proverbial in George Town.”” 

A native of Ireland, Dermott apparently had 
previous training or experience in surveying 
and mapmaking. The commissioners note that 
“he was a Man of Science” and that he had 
taught at academies in Fairquair and Alexan- 
dria, Virginia.** A manuscript plat of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, dated October 12, 1791, and 
bearing his name has been cited above. Dermott 
joined the Surveying Department on March 25, 
1792, on the recommendation of one of the 
commissioners, and remained with the depart- 
ment until January 1798. Thereafter he was in- 
volved in local land speculation until his death in 
1803.4 

One of the major objectives of the resurvey 
was to produce a large-scale master map of the 
entire city which could be used for later plan- 
ning and surveying activities and which was to 
serve as the official record of the survey. As each 
square was surveyed in the field and marked on 
the ground, a slip of paper known as a “Sur- 
veyor’s Return” was prepared by the surveyor. 
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Each slip provided information on the meas- 
urements of the exterior lines of the square, its 
location by street names, and the name of the 
surveyor who surveyed and measured the 
square. 

The bearings and distances of the streets and 
squares were determined by the surveyor’s 
compass and chain. It was the practice of the 
time for surveyors to provide their own instru- 
ments, and Ellicott probably also employed the 
transit and altitude instrument, which he had 
constructed and used on the survey of the dis- 
trict boundaries.* After Ellicott’s resignation, 
the commissioners obtained a theodolite for the 
Surveying Department for determining more 
accurately the angles of squares and streets. It is 
listed along with other surveying and drawing 
instruments in an inventory prepared in 1802 
by Robert King, Sr. These included a spirit level 
with two “Ten foot Staves,” a pair of measuring 
rods, a fifty-foot surveyor’s chain, T-squares, 
and “A Magazine Box of Drawing Instruments 
at present consisting of point Compasses with 2 
Beams a pencil Point and a pen point A pair of 
proportional Compasses a pair of 3 pointed 
Compasses A Scale and protractor a Sector par- 
rallel Ruler, and a few broken Cakes of Col- 
ours.”*6 

The emerging city was surveyed in sections 
varying in size from 100 to 300 squares. Follow- 
ing the survey of each section, the surveyors 
prepared a map at a scale of 200 feet to the inch 
based on their returns. These section maps de- 
pict streets and squares, dimensions of squares, 
and related features such as streams or pro- 
posed canals. The first three section maps and 
accompanying surveyor’s returns were submit- 
ted to the commissioners by Ellicott on June 17, 
1793, and covered the area from the President's 
House to Georgetown, where the first sales of 
lots had taken place in 1791 and 1792, and the 
land forming a peninsula at the confluence of 
the Potomac and the Eastern Branch. Two of 
these three section maps covered the sites of two 
“paper” communities—Hamburgh and Car- 
rollsburg—and as Jefferson and Washing- 
ton were anxious to resolve title problems with 
the lot owners, the surveying and mapping of 
these two areas received top priority. Three 
more section maps were submitted by Briggs 
and Benjamin Ellicott between July 29 and Oc- 


tober 15, covering an area from the proposed 
Capitol site eastward to the Eastern Branch.“ 
Thus, by the end of 1793, Ellicott and his assist- 
ants had surveyed and mapped the southern 
half of the city, including the squares surround- 
ing the proposed President’s House and the 
Capitol. Three of these six section maps have 
been identified and are filed among the records 
of the government of the District of Columbia in 
the National Archives. 

Shortly after their section maps had been 
submitted in October 1793, Andrew and Ben- 
jamin Ellicott and Briggs met the same fate as 
the temperamental L’Enfant. All were dismissed 
as the result of a variety of disputes with the 
commissioners, most of which concerned the 
mercurial Dermott. The three surveyors had 
been discharged briefly in March of the same 
year by the commissioners but had quickly been 
reinstated after Jefferson and Washington had 
intervened on their behalf. 

Thomas Freeman succeeded Ellicott as prin- 
cipal surveyor in the spring of 1794. Freeman, 
the first federal surveyor of the city to be ap- 
pointed without the direct support of Jefferson 
or Washington, was recommended as one who 
had “much knowledge in surveying, and all the 
branches of the Mathematics.” 

Like Dermott, Freeman had emigrated from 
Ireland and had followed a career as a surveyor 
and cartographer. After his assignment in the 
city of Washington, he served as principal sur- 
veyor under Andrew Ellicott on the survey of 
the boundary line between the United States 
and the Spanish territory of Florida from 1796 
to 1798, planned and constructed Ft. Adams, 
Mississippi, in 1799, and explored the Red River 
at Jefferson’s request in 1806. From 1810 until 
his death in 1821, Freeman served as the third 
surveyor general of lands south of Tennessee, 
the same position that Briggs had held earlier.” 

A competent surveyor and administrator, 
Freeman, who was assisted by George Fenwick, 
completed the resurvey of the city on June 25, 
1795. Of the 866 extant surveyor’s returns in 
the National Archives, Freeman and Fenwick 
prepared slightly more than half, but they pre- 
pared no section maps. While Freeman un- 
doubtedly played an important role in the origi- 
nal survey, his work was greatly simplified by his 
predecessor, who had established the initial base 





lines and had properly aligned the tiers of 
squares. 

Dermott used the same surveyor’s returns to 
prepare a second map of each city section. Using 
this procedure, any differences between a sec- 
tion map and an office map could be discovered 
quickly and corrected. He also completed office 
maps covering the northern tiers of squares for 
which no field section maps had been received. 
In the course of the resurvey, Dermott com- 
pleted enough map sections to cover the entire 
city at a scale of 200 feet to the inch. Whether 
these ever formed a single, cohesive master map 
of the city as the commissioners had requested is 
questionable. A contemporary description re- 
fers to these plans as “mutilated, unfinished, 
and discordant.”*° It appears likely that these 
maps were in fact never finished by Dermott but 
represent compilation sheets that were later 
used to prepare the Dermott Appropriation 
Map and the King Plats. A number of these map 
sections have survived and are found in the rec- 
ords of the Office of the District of Columbia in 
the National Archives. Although they are ir- 
regular in shape and size and display consider- 
able overlap, when placed together they depict 
the L’Enfant-Ellicott design as it was executed 
on the ground in 1795. These sheets were iden- 
tified and numbered in 1891 by John Stewart, 
surveyor of the Office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds.” 

Dermott’s second assignment was to register 
and subdivide the squares into lots. The carto- 
graphic results were a set of cadastral plats of city 
squares and plats of two paper towns. The first 
consisted of some eleven hundred cadastral 
plats at a scale of forty feet to the inch. Three 
identical documents were prepared for each city 
square —one for the clerk of the district, one for 
the Commissioner’s Office, and one for the orig- 
inal landowner.” A typical plat contains a de- 
lineation of the square, the date that the plat was 
recorded, a transcription of the surveyor’s re- 
turns and name of surveyor, the name of the 
original landowner, and a description of the 
method that was used to subdivide the square 
into lots. The delineated square depicts adjoin- 
ing street names and dimensions of lots and 
alleys. In some cases lots allotted to the govern- 
ment are distinguished from those allotted to 
the original proprietor by watercolor wash. 
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The original cadastral plats prepared for the 
clerk of the district and the Commissioner’s 
Office are now in the National Archives. The 
former, comprising four volumes (squares 
1-1305), are titled “Records of Squares” and are 
filed among the records of the Surveyor’s 
Office, Records of the District of Columbia. The 
original plats prepared for the Commissioner’s 
Office, comprising twenty-eight volumes 
(squares 1-1149), are entitled “Division Sheets” 
and are filed among the records of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds. The latter includes ad- 
ditional materials such as deeds and plats based 
on resurveys.** 

Within the ten-mile square district surveyed 
and mapped by Ellicott, there existed two estab- 
lished towns and two paper towns. Georgetown, 
situated northwest of the proposed city at the 
mouth of Rock Creek on the Potomac had 
evolved from a tobacco inspection house estab- 
lished in 1751. By the 1790s Georgetown was an 
important transhipment point for goods leaving 
and entering central Maryland, although a 
rocky harbor and hilly site limited its potential as 
a trading and commercial center. To the south 
and on the western bank of the Potomac was 
Alexandria. Also established at the site of a to- 
bacco warehouse some two years before 
Georgetown, Alexandria was favored by a better 
harbor and larger hinterland. During the last 
decades of the eighteenth century it ranked as a 
major seaport, rivaling Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York.* 

To take advantage of the deeper channels of 
the Potomac and Eastern Branch below 
Georgetown, two towns were planned on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac in 1770-71. A 
130-acre tract on the north bank of the mouth 
of Goose or Tiber Creek, where the first Naval 
Observatory was later built, was platted and rec- 
orded in 1771 by a German immigrant named 
Jacob Funk. It was called Hamburgh, probably 
after the founder’s hometown. The second 
paper community was located at the point of 
land where the Potomac and Eastern Branch 
converge. At this site, a 160-acre tract was sur- 
veyed in 1770 and named for its developer, 
Charles Carroll.* 

Both Hamburgh and Carrollsburgh had been 
laid out in grid pattern style representative of 
American town planning in the eighteenth and 
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Manuscript cadastral plat showing the division and disposition of 
lots for Square 729. Reduced from the original by Robert King, Jr., 
or Nicholas King between 1798 and 1802. The Library of Con- 
gress, which obtained these lots in 1887, is now situated on Square 
729. Register of Squares, Records of the Government of the District 
of Columbia, National Archives. 
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Manuscript plan of the proposed community of Carrollsburgh 
superimposed on the plan of the city of Washington. Copied from 
James Dermott’s 1793-95 original by William Forsyth in 1858. 
Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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nineteenth centuries and subdivided into lots 
before L’Enfant began his design. As a result, 
the streets and squares did not coincide with 
those of the proposed city of Washington. To 
incorporate these towns into L’Enfant’s design 
and to compensate the owners of the individual! 
lots, Dermott was instructed on April 10, 1793, 
“to perfect as soon as he can his plat of Ham- 
burgh, with that part of the city which it covers, 
and to do the same with respect to Car- 
rollsburgh.”°* These plats were completed 
sometime after June 17, 1793, the day on which 
Ellicott submitted the surveyor’s section maps 
covering the sites of these two towns. Dermott’s 
original plats have not been located, but both 
survive in the form of manuscript copies made 
by later surveyors. William Forsyth’s 1858 copy 
of Carrollsburgh is in the Geography and Map 
Division of the Library of Congress while John 
Stewart’s 1894 copy of Hamburgh is in the Na- 
tional Archives. Both maps depict the proposed 
towns as originally subdivided and superim- 
posed on the plan of Washington as surveyed by 
Ellicott. These drawings dramatically illustrate 
the radical departure of L’Enfant’s design from 
the traditional grid pattern of colonial and early 
federal towns. 

The cartographic data obtained during the 
1793-95 field resurvey were reduced by Dermott 
and recompiled in the form of a single sheet 
map of the city during the following year. Di- 
rected by the commissioners “to prepare a plat 
of the city with every public appropriation 
plainly and distinctly delineated,” Dermott pro- 
duced a map that incorporated all of the altera- 
tions that had taken place since the L’Enfant- 
Ellicott engraving.*’ Compiled at a scale of 600 
feet to the inch, the “Appropriation Map” or 
“Dermott Tin Case Map,” so-called because a 
large tin case was used to transport the map to 
Philadelphia in 1797, was prepared sometime 
between June 15, 1795, and January 31, 1797. 

In depicting the city as it was actually laid out 
on the ground, Dermott’s map departed from 
the L’Enfant-Ellicott engravings in a number of 
vital details. Most significantly, it portrayed sev- 
enteen parcels of land reserved for public build- 
ings. While L’Enfant’s original presentation de- 
sign had included sites for proposed public 
buildings, which had been one of the original 
objectives of the plan, Jefferson and the com- 


missioners had deleted these specific sites from 
the L’Enfant-Ellicott drawing, and they never 
appeared on the engraved copies. Only the pub- 
lic squares allotted to the president and to the 
Congress had been designated on the printed 
maps. The deletion of these sites had been one 
of the major points of contention between the 
original landowners and the commissioners; 
with the preparation of this map, the commis- 
sioners hoped to nullify their criticism. While 
these public appropriations are not marked on 
the map, the sites selected are easily identified. 
In addition, a list describing their boundaries 
accompanied the original map. 

Another improvement is the representation 
of the shorelines and the addition of more accu- 
rate soundings, which Dermott believed to be 
the major contributions of his map. While the 
L’Enfant-Ellicott engravings depict an artificial 
or built waterfront, Dermott’s map delineates 
the natural shoreline as it existed during this 
period with many of its coves and inlets covered 
by proposed lots (water lots). The mouth of 
Tiber Creek, for instance, is portrayed north of 
the proposed Mall, encroaching upon the Presi- 
dent’s Square. Depicted in familiar zigzag 
courses, the soundings were taken by Dermott 
and George Fenwick during a five-month 
period beginning in December 1795. The self- 
taught hydrographers employed a lead line for 
measuring the depths of the channels. Bearings 
and courses were determined by sighting on 
prominant buildings and stakes driven into the 
shore for that purpose. These soundings, which 
were taken at different times of the day and 
reduced to the low-water line for better accu- 
racy, reveal considerable changes in the 
bathymetry of the Potomac and Eastern Branch 
when compared with the 1791 soundings used 
by Ellicott for the L’Enfant-Ellicott Philadelphia 
plate.*® 

Dermott’s Appropriation Map also differed 
from the engraved plans by the addition and 
deletion of some 160 squares and by the 
realignment of the proposed canal in south- 
western Washington. But these changes were 


Section of James Dermott’s 1797 map of the city of Washington, 
known as the “Appropriation Map.” From a manuscript facsimile 
traced under the direction of Major John G. Parke, U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, in 1879. Records of the National Park Service, Na- 
tional Archives. 
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relatively minor. They did not alter the design 
concept as represented by the L’Enfant-Ellicott 
engraving as significantly as did the changes im- 
posed by Ellicott with respect to L’Enfant’s orig- 
inal presentation design of August 1791. Earlier 
efforts by Ellicott to reduce the number of 
diagonal avenues and public squares because 
they serve no “particular or valuable purpose” 
and his recommendation that the Capitol be 
moved seven hundred feet eastward had met 
with no success. Washington and Jefferson had 
rejected these recommendations not because of 
aesthetics or design considerations but for prac- 
tical reasons. They feared not only the adverse 
“public opinion” that might result from an im- 
pression of uncertainty but also the loss of time 
that major alterations to the plan would entail.” 
As a result of this rebuff to Ellicott, no major 
alterations to the plan of the city were made 
during the 1793-95 resurveys. 

The major changes made during the resur- 
vey, as represented on the Appropriation Map, 
were enumerated by Dermott and the commis- 
sioners. These include, from west to east: the 
enlargement of the public reservation opposite 
Mason’s Island on the Potomac; the elimination 
of a rectangular reservation to the west of the 


President’s Square at the intersection of Virginia 
and New York Avenues; the addition of squares 
to a vacant triangular-shaped parcel on the east- 
ern shore of the Potomac south of the Mall; the 
reduction of the size of the public reservation at 


the confluence of the Potomac and Eastern 
Branch; enlargement of the two squares east of 
the Capitol which the Library of Congress and 
Supreme Court buildings now occupy; and a 
shift of the small inlet or canal on the Eastern 
Branch one street eastward from Fifth Street 
East to Sixth Street East to take advantage of 
“the deepest water in the Cove formed by na- 
ture.”® The courses of the proposed southwest 
canal were also changed by Andrew Ellicott to 
take advantage of low-lying ground and existing 
creek beds, particularly St. James Creek, which 
divided the southwest peninsula in two.®! 
Dermott’s Appropriation Map is the only map 
to have been approved by two presidents as the 
official map of the city of Washington. Its basic 
purpose was to serve as a graphic accompani- 
ment to an executive order conveying all streets 
and public reservations of the city to the gov- 


ernment of the United States. The executive 
order which listed the public reservations “as 
delineated on the plan of the . . . City” was ap- 
proved by Washington on March 2, 1797. By 
mistake, the plan was not attached to the deed of 
conveyance. A year later John Adams, Washing- 
ton’s successor, corrected the error and annexed 
the document to the manuscript map. It is ironic 
that the official map of the city was not pub- 
lished for almost ninety years and as a result the 
L’Enfant-Ellicott engraving —which the attorney 
general of the United States, Charles Lee, con- 
sidered only an intermittent or preparatory 
plan—assumed the status of “official” map.” 
The legal establishment, however, recognized 
the Dermott Appropriation Map as the authen- 
tic map of the city, and it was used extensively by 
attorneys from the 1820s through the remain- 
der of the nineteenth century for the con- 
veyance of property. 

Derimott’s manuscript map has been lost since 
the turn of the century, but two original full-size 
tracings and a photolithographic facsimile have 
perpetuated this important graphic. The first 
copy was made on tracing cloth under the direc- 
tion of Maj. John G. Parke of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, on 
April 29, 1879. The surveying and mapping 
functions of the successor to the Board of 
Commissioners—the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds—had been transferred 
to the Corps of Engineers in 1867 and the man- 
uscript copy was probably made to be used as a 
working copy by the chief engineer. The second 
tracing was made at the request of United States 
Attorney Hugh Taggart in 1887. Taggart had 
used several of the earlier maps of Washington 
as evidence in a litigation in which the United 
States was attempting to establish title for the 
federal government to the tidal flats along the 
Potomac River. This judicial contest, which was 
finally settled in 1903 with the aid of these early 
maps and affirmed the federal ownership of the 
Potomac waterfront, resulted in seven thick vol- 
umes of maps and expert testimony by sur- 
veyors. These volumes provide an unequaled 
primary source on the early cartographic history 
of Washington, D.C. 

Taggart, who had an interest in the history of 
the Federal City, recognized the value of these 
early maps, which had deteriorated badly. In 





1887 he had the L’Enfant plan traced and re- 
produced. “It is the utmost importance to the 
interests of the government and of individuals 
that they should not be allowed to perish,” 
Taggart pleaded with his superior, “and as the 
L’Enfant plan is now being reproduced by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, I beg leave to 
suggest that the Secretary be applied to, for the 
reproduction of the ‘Dermott Map’ and ‘King 
Plat’ through the same skillful agency.”® 

The second copy of the Dermott map was 
traced by H. J. Schneider under the direction of 
Adolph Lindenkohl, chief of the Drawing Divi- 
sion of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Al- 
though both copies appear to be identical, a 
careful comparison reveals that the Schneider 
copy differs minutely in details, a difference 
that may reflect the degree of deterioration that 
took place during the nine years that separate 
the two copies. Schneider was instructed to copy 
only existing information: “If breaks occurred 
in a line, owing to the decay and peeling of the 
paper in the original drawings, the blanks were 
left blank on the copy.” 

Nothing is known of Schneider, but both 
Parke and Lindenkohl were well-known nine- 
teenth-century surveyors and cartographers. 
Parke entered the elite Corps of Topographical 
Engineers in 1849 and served as an army ex- 
plorer and mapmaker in the trans-Mississippi 
West from 1851 to 1861. He is best remembered 
for his cartographic work in New Mexico in 
1851, exploration of the thirty-second parallel 
railroad route in 1853-55, and the Northwest- 
ern Boundary Survey, 1857-61.% Lindenkohl, 
who had been educated in technical schools in 
his native Germany, served with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for nearly fifty years, from 
1854 until his death in 1904. A leading authority 
on map projections, he was also a skilled cartog- 
rapher; his 1860 map of New York City was 
considered one of the finest examples of carto- 
graphic workmanship during this period.® 

Both tracings are now in the National Ar- 
chives.® Each consists of two sheets measuring 
54% by 59 inches. The manuscript sheets con- 
tain the map of the city and an affidavit signed 
by Joseph Elgar, commissioner of public build- 
ings, in 1854, stating that he had detached the 
original executive orders signed by Washington 
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and Adams since they had “become very much 
disfigured and torn by the unrolling and rolling 
up of the plan.”” 

The Schneider tracing was used for produc- 
ing a facsimile photolithograph which was is- 
sued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1888 
in four sheets, each measuring 35 by 28% 
inches. The facsimile contains Elgar’s affidavit, 
instructions pertaining to the reproduction of 
the map, and the executive orders signed by 
Washington and Adams with a list of the public 
appropriations. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey facsimile of 
the Schneider copy of Dermott’s map was issued 
in both atlas and single-sheet format. As part of 
the atlas, entitled “The King plats of the city of 
Washington in the District of Columbia, 1803,” 
it was published by Norris Peters, a Washington 
photolithographic firm that published maps for 
a number of federal agencies from approxi- 
mately 1875 until 1914. While the quality of the 
photolithographic image is excellent, the in- 
ferior wood pulp paper which the Norris Peters 
firm used has led to a high degree of discolora- 
tion and brittleness. A second photolithographic 
facsimile was issued by Juluis Bien and Com- 
pany, a highly regarded map publishing house 
in New York City, to accompany a Senate doc- 
ument in 1908 entitled “Report of the Commis- 
sion to Investigate the Title of the United States 
to Lands in the District of Columbia.”’ The 1908 
facsimile differs from the earlier copy: the 
names of a number of the public reservations 
appear and numerous squares are subdivided 
into lots. Also, the quality of the image is con- 
siderably poorer, suggesting that it was made 
directly from the 1888 facsimile rather than 
from Schneider’s manuscript copy. 
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Following completion of the resurvey and 
master compilation map of the city of Washing- 
ton, a series of special-purpose maps and plats 
were compiled by the Surveying Department 
using the Ellicott-Dermott master map as the 
control base. These maps and plats reflect addi- 
tional departmental responsibilities, which came 
to include leveling and depicting the street ele- 
vations, mapping the locations of the buildings 
and improvements of the original landowners, 
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Title cartouche from the Thomas Freeman-Nicholas King surface 
profile map of the city of Washington, 1797. Records of the Gov- 


ernment of the District of Columbia, National Archives. 


and planning wharfing facilities along the 
Potomac River and the Eastern Branch. 

All three special-purpose plats and maps were 
prepared or completed by Nicholas King, a tal- 
ented young cartographer from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who served as principal surveyor of the 
city from 1796 until 1797 and later as surveyor 
of the city of Washington from 1803 until 1812. 
Born in 1771, King was trained as a land sur- 
veyor and mapmaker by his father, Robert 
King, a surveyor of note who had platted several 
large land tracts as part of the land enclosure 
movement in central England. Skilled as a 
draftsman, King exhibited a flair for drawing 
and the use of watercolor wash that distin- 
guished his work from that of his predecessors. 
Recognizing his talents as a compiler and car- 
tographer, Jefferson and the War Department 
later commissioned King to draw a number of 
important military reconnaissance maps and 
plans of military posts during his later tenure as 
surveyor of the city. Notable among these are a 
series of maps of the first exploratory thrusts 
into Louisiana Territory from 1805 to 1807, 
including those of Lewis and Clark, Dunbar and 
Hunter, Pike, and Freeman and Custis.” 

The first of these special-purpose maps was a 
set of surface profile maps compiled from 1795 
to 1797. Planning and constructing a city re- 
quires vertical as well as linear measurements. 
In order to ensure the alignment of streets with 
adjoining buildings and the proper degree of 
slope for water runoff, street surfaces must be 
leveled and graded. The initial step in this proc- 
ess is to measure the vertical differences be- 
tween the elevations and depressions of each 
street and to map these differences by use of 
conventional profiles or cross-sections. It is an 
expensive task which requires a technical com- 
petence as well as mathematical ability. John 
Vermonnet, a surveyor from Alexandria and 
unsuccessful candidate for leveling the streets of 
Washington, put the cost of the entire project at 
“no less than four thousand pounds mariland 
currency.” 

Shortly after Ellicott and his associates began 
the resurvey of the city in 1793, they recom- 
mended that the Surveying Department under- 
take as soon as possible “to ascertain the relative 
altitude of every eminence and hollow in the 
city.”’* Undertaken initially by Hallet’s compan- 














Detail from the Thomas Freeman-Nicholas King surface profile 
map, showing street elevations. 
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ion, “Mons’r Blois,” in the summer of 1794, the 
leveling of the city was completed by Freeman, 
Alexander Ralston, and King.” Most of the ini- 
tial work was done by Freeman and Ralston. 
Their progress can be followed by a series of 
incomplete reports which they submitted to the 
commissioners from September 5, 1795, to May 
17, 1796. 

When Nicholas King assumed the position of 
principal surveyor four months later, he found 
that his predecessors had completed taking the 
levels of the streets for that part of the city 
situated south of a line extending from K Street 
North to Massachusetts Avenue and Kentucky 
Avenue in the southeast. This was the region 
where most of the future building was to take 
place and included the President’s Square and 
the Capitol site. Freeman had also completed 
two of the six manuscript sheets that the map 
comprises. These covered the Capitol region 
and the area eastward to the Eastern Branch 
and were compiled between December 1, 1795, 
and July 7, 1796.7 The remaining four sheets 
were prepared by Nicholas King in 1797. It ap- 
pears that King releveled part of the area to be 
mapped: “As much of the Field work and calcu- 
lations of the heights of the surface has been 
done on loose and unconnected Sheets,” King 
noted in his personal journal, “it gives much 
trouble to a Stranger as I as yet am, to find such 
of them as are wanted when proceeding to lay 
them down on the maps.” Profile maps for that 
part of the city lying north of K Street North 
and Massachusetts Avenue were apparently 
never completed, although Robert King’s inven- 
tory of 1802 lists a “plan just begun designed for 
Sections North of K Street.” 

This “elegant and descriptive work,” as one 
contemporary described these surface profile 
maps, provides a unique portrayal of the city of 
Washington.” It consists of six manuscript 
sheets of irregular size ranging from 41 by 51 
inches to 91 by 58% inches at a scale of 100 feet 
to one inch. Surface elevations are depicted by 
cross-sections or profiles that are aligned along 
the center of each street and avenue. These 
profiles are drawn at a vertical scale of about 
40 feet to one inch. The existing surface to- 
pography appears in green and the proposed 
slope and grade in red. Together these features 
provide an artistic mosaic of undulating colors 


and lines that represent a high degree of carto- 
graphic skill. King limited the maximum slope 
or grade to eight degrees so that “the ascent is 
not greater than loaded Wagons & carriages 
may be drawn up with facility.”®° The original 
pen-and-ink manuscript sheets are in the rec- 
ords of the District of Columbia in the National 
Archives. Two related surface profile maps are 
in the Geography and Map Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. One prepared by Robert 
King shows the region south of the Capitol be- 
tween New Jersey Avenue and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The other portrays the street gradua- 
tions in the vicinity of the Georgetown wharfs. 
Untitled and unsigned, it appears to be in the 
style of Nicholas King, although no supporting 
documentation has been found. It consists of 
three sheets, measuring 334% by 62% inches, 














which had been donated to the Library by the 
Society of Oldest Inhabitants. 

Of less significance cartographically but prob- 
ably of more interest historically is a series of site 
maps that Nicholas King prepared to show the 
locations of buildings and grounds of the origi- 
nal landowners. As the city was surveyed and 
laid out, these landowners expressed a desire to 
retain their original buildings, gardens, and 
graveyards. This request was granted by the 
commissioners with the exception of those im- 
provements that were found to be situated in 
proposed streets or interfered with the ar- 
rangement of these streets.*' These site maps, 
prepared in the fall of 1796 and now in the 


Geography and Map Division of the Library of 


Congress, provided the commissioners with a 
graphic inventory of existing buildings and 
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grounds that guided them in deciding which 
improvements would be retained. These were 
later listed in a report prepared by Washington 
Boyd.” 

This series, consisting of seventeen large 
pen-and-ink drawings with watercolor wash, 
probably represent the largest collection of 
maps of colonial plantations for a single area. 
Scale varies but is generally 100 feet to the inch, 
large enough to provide a detailed view of each 
site. A typical map depicts the “Mansion House” 
or main dwelling unit along with slave quarters, 
gardens, overseer’s house, fence lines, and 
graveyards. For many of the larger buildings, 
dimensions are often included. These features 


Manuscript map showing the buildings and grounds of one of the 
original proprietors, superimposed on the plan of the city of Wash- 
ington. Submitted to the commissioners of the city by Nicholas King 
on November 8, 1796. Geography and Map Division, Library of 


Congress. 
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A retrospective map of the city of Washington showing the land 
holdings of the original proprietors. Geography and Map Division, 
Library of Congress. 


are superimposed on the 1793-95 master plan 
of Washington. 

The third special-purpose map compiled by 
Nicholas King during this period can be traced 
to a conflict between the L’Enfant-Ellicott en- 
gravings and Dermott’s Appropriation Map 
concerning the depiction of the waterfront. 
Both L’Enfant’s original design and the 
L’Enfant-Ellicott engravings portrayed a built 
waterfront with a street (Water Street) cir- 
cumscribing the city and separating the city 
squares from the rivers. The Philadelphia Plate 
also depicted irregularly spaced wharfs along 


the water side of Water Street. Dermott’s map, 
however, which was based on the actual resur- 
vey of the city in 1793-95 and depicted the exist- 
ing shoreline, not only omitted sections of Water 
Street but displayed a number of squares as 
being located totally or partially in the Potomac 
or Eastern Branch (water lots). To resolve these 
discrepancies, the commissioners ordered King 
on January 27, 1797, to prepare a series of plats 
showing the precise locations for a proposed 
Water Street, wharfs, and water lots.” 

King completed his drawings in a little more 
than a month, submitting them to the commis- 
sioners on March 8, 1797, and gently chiding 
them at the same time: “How this which is cer- 
tainly the most interesting part of the plan has 
been so neglected it is not for me to know: but it 

















is certain that the same authority which 
sanctioned and directed the laying out and es- 
tablishing the other Squares and Streets ought 
to have been as it was equally capable of being, 
extended to this portion of the City.”* 

The twelve disconnected sheets which make 
up this series cover most of the waterfront from 
the mouth of Rock Creek on the Potomac to G 
Street on the Eastern Branch and are entitled 
“Plan(s) of part of the City of Washington Ex- 
hibiting the Water Lots and Water Street.” They 
are drawn at a large scale—100 feet to the 
inch—and depict the original shoreline and 
existing wharfs; squares, lots, interior streets, 
and Water Street, as laid out according to the 
1793-95 resurvey; and the new proposed Water 
Street, wharfing complexes, and additional 


Detail from Nicholas King’s manu- 
script wharfing plan of 1797, show- 
ing a proposed market near the mouth 
of Tiber Creek. Records of the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, National Ar- 
chives. 
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squares. King received little assistance from the 
commissioners in determining the extent and 
composition of Water Street and the wharfs, but 
he attempted to design an open waterfront by 
portraying a wide Water Street—80 feet 
wide—and generous space between wharfs. He 
was guided by contemporary ideas on health 
and sanitation. “Such streets [as Water Street] 
when closed up ... by houses on each side,” 
King observed, “retain the varied poisons gen- 
erated by the accumulated filth and dirt from 
the higher parts of the City or from the differ- 
ent substances carried to and from the 
Wharves.”® 

Like all of King’s surviving work, the manu- 
scripts are skillfully drawn, and ample use is 
made of watercolor wash to highlight the origi- 
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nal shoreline and distinguish pertinent squares 
and lots. The inclusion on sheet 2 of a proposed 
market located west of the President’s Square 
provides insight into the distribution of 
eighteenth-century agricultural products. The 
market, which is situated on the Potomac to take 
advantage of river and canal transportation, is 
divided into separate stalls for “Dairy Produce, 
&c.,” “Butchers Meat,” “Vegetables,” and 
“Fish.” On sheet 3, an equestrian statue with the 
rider facing west ornaments the site of the fu- 
ture Washington Monument and represents the 
first of many monuments to be proposed for this 
landmark. 

The wharfing plans, which have never been 
published in their original form, are now in the 
National Archives.** While many of King’s pro- 
posed alterations concerning Water Street and 
additional squares were never carried out be- 
cause of the expense of filling large portions of 
the waterfront, the plans nevertheless played an 
important historical role in the development of 
the present park system that adjoins the 
Potomac River. Along with other early maps, 
they were used as primary evidence by the fed- 
eral government in a series of court cases that 
affirmed federal ownership of the Potomac 
waterfront from the site of the Old Naval Ob- 
servatory to Greenleaf Point at the confluence of 
the Potomac and Eastern Branch. 


-~ 

_ The era of mapmaking from 1796 until 1818 
was dominated by Nicholas King, his father, 
Robert, Sr., and his younger brother, Robert, Jr. 
For the next twenty years the three men served 
as the principal surveyors of the city: during this 
period they compiled three impressive maps 
that provide the best cartographic record of the 
city through 1820 and that set the standard for 
all later maps. 

The elder King succeeded his son Nicholas as 
principal surveyor on September 17, 1797. 
Nicholas had accepted his appointment the year 
before on the condition that his father—whom 
he considered better qualified than himself— 
would take his place upon his arrival from Eng- 
land, so that he could pursue private interests. 
Robert, Sr., was probably the most experienced 
surveyor to work for the capital city during the 


formative period. He had extensive experience 
with both English land-measuring techniques 
and navigational surveys. The knowledge he 
gained from undertaking cadastral surveys of 
large tracts of agricultural lands—a result of the 
enclosure movement at the end of the 
eighteenth century—proved especially useful 
for the detailed work that remained. 

Now that the basic survey of the city was com- 
pleted, much of the work of the principal sur- 
veyor involved resurveying and rectifying ear- 
lier surveying errors. These activities were di- 
vided about equally between leveling streets and 
dividing squares into lots. With the resignation 
of Nicholas in 1797 and the dismissal of Der- 
mott in 1798 “for misconduct,” the artificial sep- 
aration of field and office functions—which had 
piqued the Ellicott brothers and Briggs during 
the 1793-95 resurvey—was ended.* All sub- 
sequent surveying activities were united under a 
single surveyor. King was assisted by his 
youngest son, who was responsible for register- 
ing and subdividing the squares. King, Sr., 
served as principal surveyor until June 1802, at 
which time he and his wife returned to England, 
where he continued his work as a land surveyor 
until his death on December 6, 1817. 

Cartographically, the elder King’s legacy is 
closely associated with that of his two sons. His 
inventory of books, plans, and instruments in 
the Surveyor’s Office, which he prepared 
shortly before his departure in 1802, lists a 
number of surface profile plans of major av- 
enues and streets which he probably compiled 
from levels taken by Nicholas King and 
Freeman to guide the grading of these thor- 
oughfares. While none of these plans have sur- 
vived, King’s inventory identifies them as includ- 
ing plans of New Jersey Avenue, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, G Street South, Georgia Avenue, and 
New Jersey Avenue. He probably also assisted in 
the completion of the Freeman-Nicholas King 
surface profile map of the city, since it is unlikely 
that Nicholas had finished this map before he 
left the Surveyor’s Office in September 1797. 

Beginning in 1798, Robert King, Sr., and his 


Detail from map of city lots prepared by Robert King, Sr., about 
1798. Geography and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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youngest son compiled a map of the western 
portion of the city showing the squares sub- 
divided into lots. This is the only map prepared 
during this period to show these subdivisions: 
Dermott’s Appropriation Map probably served 
as the base map, while the Dermott cadastral 
plats provided the information for the bound- 
aries of the lots. The map is color coded to 
distinguish lots sold, lots retained by the federal 
government, and lots retained by original land 
proprietors. King’s 1802 inventory lists two 
plans “with Lots” covering the vicinity from 
Georgetown eastward beyond the President’s 
Square. Ninety years later, John Stewart iden- 
tified and marked six map sections that depicted 
squares and lots for the city west of Fourth 
Street East. These six sheets, four of which are 
now in the Geography and Map Division of the 
Library of Congress, apparently had been re- 
moved from the Surveyor’s Office upon King’s 
departure, for they were later donated to the 
Oldest Inhabitants Society of Washington, D.C., 
by Elizabeth Lenthall Stone, the granddaughter 
of Robert King, Sr.® 

The elder King’s major cartographic contri- 
bution, however, was initiating a major revision 
of the Ellicott-Dermott master map of 1793-95. 
Incorporating new material from Dermott’s 
Appropriation Map, Nicholas King’s wharfing 
plans, and miscellaneous surveys pertaining to 
the boundary lines of the proprietors’ tracts, 
King and his sons produced an accurate and 
detailed map of the city. 

Although this large portfolio atlas in sixteen 
sheets is entitled “Plan of the City of Washing- 
ton, laid down agreeably to the Surveyor’s Re- 
turns, by Nicholas King, S[urveyor] C[ity] 
W[ashington], 1803,” its provenance is obscured 
by conflicting documentation. The origin of the 
map can apparently be traced to the continuing 
dissatisfaction of certain original landowners 
who had been directly affected by changes or 
alterations made to L’Enfant’s initial design. 
These were expressed in 1797 by Samuel David- 
son, one of the spokesmen of the disgruntled 
proprietors: “It is also worthy of remarks that 
the plan now actually located [i.e., the Dermott 
Appropriation Map], and generally carried into 
execution, is as variant from the Engraved plan, 
as the Engraved plan is from the Original; 
hence follows this melancholly truth, that at this 


day, there is no real plan for the City of Wash- 
ington.”®9 

From about 1797 onward, these proprietors 
had urged the commissioners and the president 
to undertake an entirely new plan based on 
some of L’Enfant’s original concepts along with 
the ideas introduced by Nicholas King’s wharf- 
ing plans of 1797. After several petitions by 
these disgruntled landowners, the U.S. attorney 
general advised the president in 1799 that Der- 
mott’s Appropriation Map, which had been ap- 
proved by two presidents, was to serve as the 
official map of the city and that “an entire new 
plan, seems unnecessary and moreover highly 
improper.’*? Despite this legal opinion by the 
government’s ranking attorney, additional sup- 
port for a new map was found in both the Con- 
gress and the Commissioner’s Office. 

Because of these continuing disputes over al- 
leged alterations between L’Enfant’s original de- 
sign, the L’Enfant-Ellicott engravings, and 
Dermott’s Appropriation Map, the land for the 
streets and public reservations had not been 
transferred to the United States by the commis- 
sioners despite the deed of conveyance that had 
accompanied Dermott’s map. To resolve this 
impasse and facilitate the actual conveyance of 
land, a congressional committee advised the 
House of Representatives on April 8, 1802, to 
urge Jefferson, the new president, to “cause a 
plan of the city to be prepared, and such 
number of copies thereof as he may think 
proper to be engraved and published.”*! This 
plan was to conform to Dermott’s map as closely 
as possible. Five days later, Jefferson was also 
advised by the commissioners that a plan of the 
city ought to be engraved and published under 
his sanction that “plainly and distinctly de- 
lineated” public reservations, squares or parcels 
of ground, building lots, “the Streets as actually 
laid out on the ground,” and a Water Street.” 

The King plats, as they were later designated, 
were probably begun shortly thereafter. The in- 
ventory of maps prepared by Robert King, Sr., 
on May 2 lists a “large Plan of the City only 
begun,” and in his letter of resignation a month 
later the senior surveyor noted that “a large and 
Correct plan of the City” would be required by 
his successor to comprehend the surveying data 
that had been accumulated. Nicholas, who 
again became surveyor of the city in 1803, wrote 











INDEX MAP 
TO THE 
KING PLATS 
w TH 
CITY OF WASHINGTON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Index sheet to King plats prepared by 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
1888. Geography and Map Division, 
Library of Congress. 


Detail of the “President’s Square” 
from the original manuscript plan of 
the city of Washington compiled by 
Robert King, Sr., and his two sons, 
Nicholas and Robert, Jr., sometime 
between 1802 and 1804. Later 
known as the King plats, this sixteen- 
sheet map guided surveying activities 
until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Records of the Office of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, National Archives. 
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Jefferson the following year that the basic sur- 
veying of the city had been completed and that 
“a definitive map ... can be done with the ut- 
most precision.”** Although his letter does not 
imply that this map was in progress, the fact that 
one of the sheets is dated 1803 and that Robert 
King’s inventory indicates the commencement 
of a large-scale plan suggests that the King Plats 
were compiled between 1802 and 1804. 

The map was compiled in sixteen sheets, at a 
scale of 200 feet to the inch. Each sheet origi- 
nally measured 23 by 34 inches, although they 
have subsequently been divided, backed with 
linen, and bound in atlas format. Based on the 
original surveyor’s returns and subsequent re- 
surveys undertaken by the Kings, they represent 
a joint family effort begun by Robert King, Sr., 
and completed by Nicholas. Three of the sheets 
were identified by Stewart as the work of 
Robert King, Jr. whose lettering style differed 
from that of his father and brother.” 

In cartographic style and technique, the King 
Plats are far superior to the other large-scale 
maps of the city prepared during this period 
and are matched only by the quality of Nicholas 
King’s wharfing plans. Concise linework and 
figures not only reveal a mastery of basic draw- 
ing techniques but convey an intuitive under- 
standing of aesthetic principles that contributes 
to the communication of graphic data. The eco- 
nomical but effective use of decorative curlicues 
and watercolor wash, which are used to illumi- 
nate significant features such as public reserva- 
tions and boundaries, is distinctive of much of 
Nicholas King’s work. 

In content this map represents the most com- 
prehensive portrayal of the city until the Civil 
War. It is the first map to depict on contiguous 
sheets the entire area within the original city 
boundaries at a large scale. Each square is iden- 
tified by number, and the exterior dimensions 
are provided in feet. The squares are not sub- 
divided into lots, however, as recommended by 
the commissioners in 1802. About one hundred 
additional squares not found on Dermott’s map 
are portrayed, and some three hundred resur- 
veyed squares are more accurately delineated 
than on the 1793-95 master map. All avenues 
and streets are identified and their widths given 
in feet. An eighty-foot-wide boundary street cir- 
cumscribes the northern limits of the city. 


The two focal points of the city plan—the 
President’s Square and Capitol—are more de- 
tailed than in earlier drawings. For the first time 
the executive branch of government is repre- 
sented in the President’s Square, now identified 
as “Appropriation No. 1.” Denoted from 
west to east are: “War Office,” “President’s 
House,” and “Treasury.” The War Office and 
Treasury are aligned with the President’s 
House, which more closely approximates the 
positioning of the three unidentified structures 
outlined on L’Enfant’s presentation drawing. 

The L’Enfant-Ellicott engravings also picture 
three structures, but the two outlying ones are 
situated considerably below the “President's 
House” and to the south of Pennsylvania and 
New York Avenues. On the L’Enfant and King 
maps, both buildings are located to the north of 
these two major avenues. 

In Capitol Square (“Appropriation No. 2”), 
the Capitol is represented as a rectangular build- 
ing with a large semicircular front facing west- 
ward toward the Mall, after one of William 
Thornton’s modified designs from 1795-96. 
Thornton’s plans for the Capitol had been 
turned over to Benjamin Henry Latrobe—the 
architect responsible for carrying out the 
design—between May 1803 and April 1804.% 
Nicholas King was closely associated with both 
Thornton and Latrobe, and either one may 
have shown the city surveyor this design for his 
plan of the city.*7 Thornton’s modified design, 
which envisioned two domes, was never built; 
the west facade of the Capitol when finally com- 
pleted in 1827 was as flat as it is today. His 
modified design, however, was perpetuated by 
its appearance on several maps, beginning with 
the King plats. 

Salient features incorporated in the King plats 
from earlier maps include an eighty-foot-wide 
Water Street and wharfs in conformity with 
Nicholas King’s wharfing plans of 1797 (this 
street is not contiguous as in the wharfing plans 
and is omitted from sections of the waterfront, 
notably along the southwestern peninsula) and 
the seventeen public reservations approved by 
Washington and Adams taken from Dermott’s 
Appropriation Map. The public reservations, 
however, are identified by number for the first 
time. 

Finally, the King plats were the earliest to 





show the division lines separating the large 
tracts of the landowners. The determination of 
the boundary lines posed a particularly elusive 
problem from the beginning of the surveying 
effort. As early as 1791, the commissioners had 
instructed the landowners to provide the federal 
surveyors with plats of their property lines so 
that these lines could be “noted in the general 
plat of the city” in order to facilitate dividing the 
public and private lots.** While some of the pro- 
prietors complied with the commissioner’s in- 
structions, the majority apparently ignored the 
request. Part of the problem was that the pro- 
prietor’s boundary lines had been laid down by 
various standards of metes and bounds, and it 
was difficult to tie these unsystematic surveys 
into the astronomically determined plan of the 
city. From 1793 to 1802, however, the federal 
surveyors carried out several surveys of bound- 
ary lines. King’s inventory of 1802 lists three 
plans of individual tracts and two general plans 
o1 parts of the city “with proprietor’s Lines.” 
The proprietor’s lines are highlighted on the 
King plats by the use of different colors to dis- 
tinguish the different tracts. 

The King plats are significant for consolidat- 
ing and standardizing existing information in a 
comprehensive and artistic treatment that en- 
sured the perpetuation of L’Enfant’s general 
design along with the practical alterations that 
allowed his design to succeed. Although never 
officially sanctioned, the original manuscript 
map guided the day-to-day operations of the 
Surveyor’s Office and served as the “standard 
map” of the city for practicing surveyors 
through the 1870s. William P. Elliot was hired 
by the commissioners in 1835 to prepare a man- 
uscript “neat copy” of the King plats, which he 
used to show the lots still owned by the original 
proprietors, the lots sold by the commissioners 
to individuals or companies, and the lots 
granted to colleges and religious institutions. El- 
liot, a prominent architect who is credited with 
planning the original Patent Office building in 
Washington, served as surveyor of the city from 
1838 until 1846. The King plats also served as 
the basis for William Forsyth’s official map of 
the city, which was issued by the commissioners 
in the centennial year of 1876.” 

Despite the congressional committee recom- 
mendation in 1802 that the new plan be en- 
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graved and printed, the King plats were not 
published until 1888. Like the Dermott map, 
they were photolithographed at the urging of 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney Hugh T. 
Taggart, by the Norris Peters firm from tracings 
prepared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
issued in atlas form as “The King Plats of the 
City of Washington in the District of Columbia 
1803, with L’Enfant’s, Ellicott’s and Dermott’s 
Maps Appended.” F. S. Hardesty, the draftsman 
who made the tracings, prepared a list of notes 
by plate number, describing all errors, line 
breaks, and omissions that derived from illegi- 
bility. All data were reproduced as closely as 
possible to the original, “except for certain 
lead-pencil marks which were evidently the 
work of rash persons who have had access to the 
plats for search [and] evidently [did not form] 
any part of the original work.”’ The tracings 
were done under the direction of E. Herge- 
sheimer, a cartographer whose activities with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey dated from the 
Civil War. 

During the compilation of this map, an act of 
Congress abolished the board of three com- 
missioners—the nemesis of a decade of 
surveyors—and appointed a superintendent as 
their legal successor. Thomas Munroe, an effi- 
cient and effective administrator, held this posi- 
tion for the remainder of the period under dis- 
cussion. Following this reorganization, in 1803, 
Nicholas King was appointed the surveyor of 
the city of Washington by Jefferson, the newly 
elected president. The first surveyor to be offi- 
cially designated as surveyor of the city of Wash- 
ington, King served until his death in 1812. 


-~ 


He was succeeded in the same year by his 
brother, Robert King, Jr. The latter left the Sur- 
veyor’s Office briefly in 1815 due to failing 
health but was reappointed shortly thereafter 
with the added title of superintendent of build- 
ings, a responsibility he was to share with Ben- 


jamin Henry Latrobe until their resignations in 


1817.'°' King had begun his professional career 
with the federal government when he was ap- 
pointed by Albert Gallatin, secretary of the 
treasury, as a draftsman of public surveys in the 
land office in 1794. Except for brief assignments 
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with the city of Washington and the War De- 
partment, most of his career was spent with the 
public land surveys. From 1813 until his death 
in 1831, he was principal draftsman of the Gen- 
eral Land Office.’” It was not uncommon for 
surveyors and cartographers of the period to 
work concurrently for more than one federal 
agency, as King did from 1813 to 1817. 

Another Yorkshireman, Latrobe also held a 
dual appointment as surveyor of the city of 
Washington and superintendent of buildings 
from 1815 to 1817. Initially trained for the 
ministry—his father was a noted Moravian 
minister in London—Latrobe turned his pre- 
cocious artistic talents and mathematical skills to 
engineering and architecture while in his early 
twenties. An apprenticeship with the renowned 
English engineer John Smeaton provided La- 
trobe with the requisite design and technical 
skills for success in these two fields. Emigrating 
to the United States in 1796, he planned and 
built numerous canals, buildings, bridges, and 
waterworks throughout his adopted country.'” 

Latrobe’s involvement with the federal city 
covers two periods. As surveyor of public build- 
ings and engineer of the Navy Department from 
1802 to 1812, he completed the construction of 
the President’s House and the south wing of the 
Capitol and rebuilt and expanded the Navy 
Yard. At the same time he served as chief en- 
gineer for two private canal companies: the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Washing- 
ton Canal. Following the War of 1812, Latrobe 
returned to the Nation’s Capital to supervise the 
reconstruction of the federal buildings de- 
stroyed by the British in 1814." 

The cartographic output of the Surveyor’s 
Office dropped dramatically following the com- 
pilation of the King plats in 1802-4. Now that an 
adequate map of the city existed, the surveyor’s 
activities were limited primarily to surveying 
and platting the subdivision of squares, fixing 
their boundary lines, and assisting private en- 
gineers in the planning for a city canal. Robert 
King, Jr., and Latrobe planned to compile a 
topographic map of the city portraying “all the 
natural water-courses and land-drainages,” but 
this proposal was abruptly halted by their res- 
ignations in 1817.’ It was to be another seventy 
years before an adequate topographic map of 
the city was prepared. 


Several canal maps were compiled by the sur- 
veyors between 1802 and 1815, however, that 
document proposed or existing courses of the 
city canal. The first of these special-purpose 
maps was prepared by Nicholas King for La- 
trobe in December 1802. It depicts a proposed 
extension of the Potomac Canal designed to link 
it to the federal city canal system as planned by 
L’Enfant. The Potomac Canal had been com- 
pleted in 1802, opening up the Central Valley of 
Virginia to trade. It extended from Little Falls, 
the first of the major river obstructions just 
north of Georgetown, some 220 miles north- 
westward to the headwaters of the Potomac 
River at Harpers Ferry, Virginia. King’s pen- 
and-ink map with watercolor wash is entitled 
“Plans and Sections of th: proposed continua- 
tion of the Canal at the Little Falls of the 
Potomak to the Navy Yard in the City of Wash- 
ington.” It consists of four sheets, each measur- 
ing 21% by 32% inches. Until recently, this map, 
which is in the Geography and Map Division, 
has been attributed to Latrobe (the separate 
sheets contain his signature), but the line work, 
lettering, and fine detail are clearly the work of 
Nicholas King. The latter had compiled “an ac- 
curate detailed plan” of Georgetown in 1800, 
which served as the basis for this map.’ 

Sheets 1 and 2 show a plan and cross-section of 
the projected canal west of Georgetown, includ- 
ing fine detailed sketches of a tollhouse, basins, 
bridges, and tunnels. Sheets 3 and 4 reveal the 
lower part of Georgetown. Surface profiles of 
the streets are depicted as they are on the 
Freeman-King map of 1797, and outlines of 
buildings in existence in 1800 are also por- 
trayed. The course of the aborted canal appears 
to have been added in another hand, perhaps by 
Latrobe. The compiler apologetically notes on 
sheet 3, however, “as a considerable number of 
Houses have been since erected, the situation of 
which could not be laid down in these plans, for 
want of sufficient time, it is probable that the 
line marked for the course of the Canal may 
require alteration whenever it Shall be exe- 
cuted.” Although intended to extend to the 
Eastern Branch, this map terminates at the east- 
ern boundary of Georgetown. 

The remaining special-purpose maps pertain 
to the Washington Canal. L’Enfant’s presenta- 
tion design depicts a canal system coupling the 





Potomac and Eastern Branch, which was fol- 
lowed in principle when the canal was actually 
constructed. In the design the canal follows the 
north edge of the Mall from the Potomac River 
to the western base of Capitol Hill, crosses the 
Mall in a straight line parallel to the Capitol, 
angles southeasterly for some distance, and then 
follows the north-south axis of the Capitol 
southward until it divides into two branches that 
connect to the Eastern Branch. Two existing 
rivers, Tiber Creek along the north edge of the 
Mall and St. James Creek in the southwest, 


served for parts of the canal. The first of 


numerous alterations to the proposed canal was 
made by Andrew Ellicott during the 1793-95 
resurvey, when he recommended shifting the 
point of convergence northward of the two 
branches of the southwest portion of the canal 
and the realignment of its western leg to take 
advantage of St. James Creek. Both of these 
changes appear on the Dermott Appropriation 
Map. 
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Actual construction did not begin on the city 
canal until after 1802, the year in which the 
“Washington Canal Company” was privately in- 
corporated. However, little progress was made 
until the incorporation of a second canal com- 
pany in 1809 and the appointment of Latrobe a 
year later as chief engineer. After numerous 
delays caused by lack of funding and the British 
invasion of the capital, the canal was finally 
opened on November 21, 1815, largely as a re- 
sult of finances raised by public lottery.’ 

Latrobe’s first plan for the Washington Canal 
was completed on February 5, 1804, some six 
years before his appointment as chief engineer. 
Apparently commissioned by the first canal 
company, it depicts the western portion of the 


Detail showing a section of the ground plan and cross section of the 
Potomac Canal near Little Falls north of Georgetown. Drawing by 
Nicholas King of Benjamin Henry Latrobe’s proposed canal from 
Little Falls on the Potomac River to the Navy Yard in the city of 
Washington, about 1802. Geography and Map Division, Library of 


Congress. 
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Manuscript of the Capitol vicinity and part of the city canal, drawn 
by Benjamin Henry Latrobe in 1815. Geography and Map Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. 


canal from the Potomac River to the foot of 


Capitol Hill. Superimposed on a plan of the city 
at a scale of 200 feet to one inch, Latrobe’s plan 


provides detailed information on the depth of 


the existing channel and the locations of pro- 
posed locks, bridges, and a tollhouse. A horizon- 
tal section of the canal shows the “ultimate level 
of a thorough bay craft navigation.” This pen- 
and-ink manuscript map with watercolor wash, 
which is in the Geography and Map Division, 
consists of two sheets, ‘each measuring 21 by 
31% inches. 














The Surveyor’s Office assisted Latrobe after 
his 1810 appointment by the canal company by 
providing him with information on the levels of 
streets at canal crossings—which Nicholas King 
obtained from his surface profile map—and by 
preparing large-scale maps of parts of the canal. 
Two of these latter maps survive in the National 
Archives. The earliest was prepared in 1810 by 
Nicholas King and is entitled “Plan of Part of the 
City of Washington, shewing the alteration in 
the location of the Canal since the publication of 
the Engraved Plans.” This interesting large- 
scale plat details the changes that were initiated 
by Andrew Ellicott in the southwest portion of 
the canal just south of the Capitol. 

The later map was prepared by Robert King, 





Jr., shortly before the British invasion in August 
1814. Also at a large scale, it portrays the west- 
ern portion of the canal in detail: the shoreline 
of Tiber Creek is delineated, Canal Street and 
the canal are outlined, and the squares im- 
mediately to the north of the canal are identified 
and depicted. 

One of the few maps that survive from La- 
trobe’s tenure as city surveyor is a “Map, exhibit- 
ing the property of the U.S. in the vicinity of the 
Capitol. .. .” Now in the Geography and Map 
Division of the Library of Congress, it was an- 
nexed to a report dated December 3, 1815, 
which pertained to the sale of land along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. It is more significant, however, 
for its portrayal of the completed canal. Latrobe 
was noted for his extensive study of the local 
topography, and this interest is revealed in his 
rendering of the canal and lagoons that re- 
placed the marshland on the east end of the 
Mall. This plan also shows a circular basin at the 
base of Capitol Hill that was to connect the 
headwaters of Tiber Creek with a semioctag- 
onal “mud lock” at the canal, a proposal that was 
never put into effect. In square 634 north of the 
Capitol, Latrobe noted the “Ruins of Genl. 
Washington’s estate.” 


m~ 


By 1817 both King and Latrobe had resigned 
their commissions as city surveyors. Although 
no longer an official of the city, King prepared a 
single sheet map of the city that must be con- 
sidered part of the heritage of the Surveyor’s 
Office. Its full title is: “A Map of the City of 
Washington in the District of Columbia estab- 
lished as the permanent Seat of the Government 
of the United States of America taken from ac- 
tual Surveys, as laid out on the ground. by Rt. 
King, Surveyor of the City of Washington.” 
Only the second map of the city to be published, 
it was engraved in 1818 by Conrad Schwarz and 
distributed by William Cooper “at his music and 
bookstore, Pennsylvania Avenue.” A notice placed 
by Cooper in the Daily National Intelligencer on 
February 27, 1818, described this map as follows: 

An authentic plan of the Metropolis of the United States 
has long been a desiderarum, not only with persons holding 


property and those who wish to purchase lots in this fast 
improving city, but with all who feel an interest in its rising 
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prosperity. The plans hitherto published are not only on too 
small a scale, and too indistinct for easy reference, but are 
notoriously incorrect, and become obsolete from the various 
alterations which have since been made. 

The one now offered to the public, it is confidently pre- 
sumed, will fully supply these defects. Its accuracy cannot be 
questioned, having been made from actual survey on the 
ground, and adjusted conformably to the subsequent and 
final alterations authorised by the President of the United 
States. It is printed on a beautiful paper made expressly for 
the purpose—its size 33 inches by 26. The avenues, streets 
and squares are distinctly marked and numbered —the vari- 
ous springs and runs which intersect the ground carefully 
laid down—the eminences designated so as to enable per- 
sons at a distance to form a correct idea of the surface of the 
city—and the engraving executed in a very superior style. It 
is embellished with a view of the south front of the Presi- 
dent's house, and of the east front of the capitol, taken from 
the original draughts; the whole forming not only a safe 
guide in all transfers of property, but a very handsome 
ornament for the parlor or counting room. 

The price is 3 dollars in the sheet, or 5 dollars handsomely 
mounted on rollers, or done up in a book form for the 
convenience of travellers.’ 

This map is notable for three reasons: it is one 
of the earliest maps engraved in the city of 
Washington, it represents the most accurate 
map of the city for this period, and it is as- 
sociated with a landmark copyright decision 
concerning maps. 

King’s map may have been the first map pub- 
lished in the city of Washington. Most maps 
compiled by the federal government during this 
period were published in Philadelphia—still the 
center of the American map trade—or Balti- 
more, and William James Stone did not begin 
his prolific map engraving career until 1820. 
Schwarz, who was born in Germany in 1790, was 
apparently trained as a stipple engraver in 
Amsterdam and Baltimore. Several portraits 
prepared by the engraver were published in 
1814 by Fielding Lucas, Jr., later a noted pub- 
lisher of maps and atlases.'”” Schwarz probably 
moved to the City of Washington in late 1817, 
for on June 4, 1818, he filled out his naturaliza- 
tion papers in the federal city." One of his 
witnesses was William Cooper, the bookdealer 
who distributed King’s engraved map. From 
1821 to 1846, Schwarz is listed as a draftsman 
with the Navy Department in federal registers 
and city directories."'' No other maps engraved 
by Schwarz have been located. 

As Cooper suggested in the National Intelli- 
gencer, King’s engraving is much more detailed 
than the L’Enfant-Ellicott engraving which pre- 
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Map of the city of Washington compiled by Robert King, Jr., and 
engraved by Conrad Schwarz in 1818. Geography and Map Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. 


ceded it by a quarter of a century. Based on the 
Dermott Appropriation Map, the King plats, 
and the latest canal surveys undertaken by King 
and Latrobe, the general physical geography of 
the city is portrayed for the first time on an 
engraved map: the actual shoreline of the rivers 
and the headwaters of the creeks flowing 
through the city are depicted, form lines and 
shading suggest the general topography, and 
Mason’s Island in the Potomac is delineated with 
great care to show vegetation and the landscape 
design. Cultural features include the depiction 
of the President’s House, War Office, Treasury 
Building, and Capitol. The latter is shown with a 
semicircular west front, as in the King plats. In 
square 927 the Marine Barracks—completed in 
1806—is symbolized. The Washington Canal is 
delineated as it existed upon its completion in 
1815. Names of several public appropriations 
are shown for the first time, including the 
“Judiciary,” “Navy Yard,” “Marine Hospital,” 
and “Greenleaf Point.” 

The two views of the President's House and 
the Capitol were taken from the designs of 


James Hoban and William Thornton, respec- 


tively. Both, according to King, were based on 
the original prizewinning designs submitted in 
competition to George Washington. Glenn 
Brown, the historian of the Capitol, has noted, 
however, that King’s rendition of the “East front 
of the Capitol” is not based on the original com- 
petitive drawing but on a design prepared by 
Thornton at a later date.'” 

King’s map was copied and published by Peter 
Force, a Washington printer and map and book 
collector who later published the American Ar- 
chives. In perhaps the earliest legal case of its 
kind, King sued Force for copyright infringe- 
ment in 1820. One of King’s engravings in the 
Geography and Map Division contains the fol- 
lowing note on the verso: “A Map of the City of 
Washington deposited by Robert King in a 
Chancery suit. Robert King aga(inst) Peter 
Force.” Although a notice placed in the Daily 
National Intelligencer on February 27, 1818—the 
same day that the Cooper advertisement 
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appeared —by the circuit court clerk notified the 
public that King had copyrighted his map on 
January 1, 1818, King failed to place the date of 
copyright on the face of the map. Because of 
this omission, King’s title suit was dismissed, but 
it set an important precedent that has been fol- 
lowed by all subsequent publishers.'* 

Following the publication of King’s plan, the 
first era of the surveying and mapping of the 


federal territory and city came to an end; it 
was not until the Civil War that the Nation’s 
Capital would witness a comparable period of 
surveying and mapping activities. L’Enfant’s de- 
sign, the most indelible achievement of this 
quarter century, was firmly established by the 
small group of federal surveyors and cartog- 
raphers who worked in the federal city from 
1791 to 1818. 
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The author is grateful to Ms. Jeanne Elderkin for research 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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ABORTED 
AMERICAN 
ATLASES 


by Walter W. Ristow 


Establishment of the United States of America 
as an independent nation created numerous 
demands for maps and atlases of the new coun- 
try. The needs were initially met by revising and 
retitling maps of pre-revolutionary war vintage, 
most of which had been published in Great Brit- 
ain. Atlases, that is, bound volumes of maps, 
were particularly desired in Europe as well as in 
America. Within several decades after ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, therefore, a number of 
atlases were published, among them Mathew 
Carey’s American Atlas (1795), John Russell’s An 
American Atlas (1795), William Winterbotham’s 
The American Atlas (1796), John Melish’s A Mili- 
tary and Topographical Atlas of the United States 
(1813 and 1815), and the magnificent New Amer- 
ican Atlas, which was published in 1823 by 
Henry S. Tanner. 

During these years, other prospective pub- 
lishers of atlases failed to achieve their objectives 
for various reasons. Accounts of these aborted 
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efforts comprise an unhappy, but essential, 
chapter in the early history of American cartog- 
raphy. 

Land communication was of major impor- 
tance in uniting the infant states, each of which, 
before independence, had its major ties to the 
mother country across the Atlantic. Highway 
mileage was, therefore, quite limited, probably 
not exceeding five or six thousand miles of 
readily usable roads. With few exceptions, the 
roads were unsurfaced, deeply rutted, muddy, 
and impassable following heavy rains. Highway 
maps were nonexistent and travelers had little 
guidance in planning or embarking on journeys 
beyond their immediate environs. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that road guides were among 
the earliest American atlases projected. 


Walker and Abernethie’s 
Travelling Map of South Carolina 

The Charleston, South Carolina, Columbian 
Herald of September 27, 1787, contained “Pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, Walker 
and Abernethie’s Travelling Map of the Public 
established high Roads throughout the state of 
South Carolina, beginning at the city of Charles- 
ton, and extending to the boundary lines of said 
State, from actual survey.” The proposal stated 
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that “this Map will be laid down by a scale of one 
inch to one mile, and on which will be delineated 
all roads leading out of, or crossing, the high 
roads; the true course these roads go, and to 
what particular place; names of gentlemen’s 
plantations that are known or that lay contigu- 
ous to the said roads; every place of public wor- 
ship, all rivers, creeks, rivulets, causeways, 
swamps, branches or gullies; every stage or inn, 
all mills or millseats, the cleared and wood 
lands; the districts, country and parochial lines, 
touching or crossing the said roads; with every 
other distinguishing mark or observation that 
will render this Map a true directory, as well as 
an amusement to the traveller. 

“Also on this Map will be pointed out and 
distinguished by a particular mark & figure, 
where every mile post should be erected, which 
will enable the parochial commissioners to fix 
mile posts throughout the whole State.” 

It was planned to publish the “Travelling 
Map” “in volumes, each volume to contain 2,000 
miles, which will be 40 copper plates, 19 inches 
long and 9 wide, to be bound in sheep skin, 
which will make them portable for travellers, as 
they can be easily rolled and carried in the 
pocket. —An index and direction how to use the 
map will be prefixed.” 

The price to subscribers was set at six dollars 
for the first volume. It was planned that this 
volume would include 2,000 miles of roads. It 
was assumed that “all the roads in the state may 
be comprised in 2, or at most in 3 volumes.” The 
original subscription only bound subscribers to 
take one volume. It was “left to their opinion to 
complete the plan or not as they please, by ex- 
tending their subscriptions to the subsequent 
volumes, after the publication of the first.” 

There is an intimation that the “Travelling 
Map” had official support, for subscriptions 
were “taken in at the secretary of state’s office, 
common pleas office, surveyor general’s office, 
tax office,” as well as by various shopkeepers 
and “by gentlemen properly authorised.” The 
notice closed with the admonishment that “those 
gentlemen who may be inclined to encourage 
the above undertaking, are requested to sub- 
scribe as soon as possible, as the publishers in- 
tend to begin the survey, whenever a sufficient 
number of names appear on their list.” 

Probably at the same time as the proposals 


notice was published in the Columbian Herald, 
there was distributed to prospective subscribers 
a “Specimen of the Intended travelling Map,” 
which was identified as “Plate X. Page 19. 
Walker & Abernethie, Roads of South Carolina, 
1787.” The “Specimen” has three strip maps, 
arranged side by side, that trace the “Road to 
Watboo Bridge from Charleston by Goose 
Creek and Strawberry Ferry.” 

The maps on the “Specimen” appear to be the 
only part of the “Travelling Map” that was ever 
published. Two extant copies of the “Specimen” 
are known. One is preserved in the South 
Carolina Historical Society, Charleston, and the 
other is in the private collection of a Chicago 
antiquarian map dealer. 

Little is known of the prospective publishers 
of the “Travelling Map.” Both were natives of 
Scotland who settled in Charleston, South 
Carolina, around 1785. Thomas Walker, from 
Edinburgh, appears to have been trained as an 
architect and tombstone cutter. Signed 
tombstones by him are found in Charleston 
graveyards. He once advertised an evening 
school course for teaching the rules of architec- 
ture, although there is no record of any ar- 
chitectural monuments he may have designed. 

Thomas Abernethie opened an engraving and 

copperplate printing shop in Charleston around 
1785. The credit “Abernethie Sculpt. Charles- 
ton” appears on three maps that illustrated 
David Ramsay’s two-volume The History of the 
Revolution of South Carolina, which was published 
in Trenton in 1785. In an advertisement pub- 
lished December 22, 1786, he 1ioted that he had 
moved 
to 227 Meeting-street, where he solicits a continuance of the 
favors of his friends; he takes the liberty of acquainting them 
that he continues the business of a Land Surveyor, and from 
the experience he has acquired in an extensive line of busi- 
ness in Europe, has no doubt of giving entire satisfaction to 
those gentlemen who are desirous of having their estates 
accurately surveyed and neatly planned.' 
His services also included “Maps and Plans 
copied, diminished or enlarged, and neatly 
mounted on linen, either with rollers or for the 
pocket.” 

Almost a decade later, February 3, 1795, 
Abernethie was still advertising the same serv- 
ices from a different location—42 Queen Street. 
He thanks “a generous public” for past favors 
“and hopes that he will receive a continuation of 





the same, having for the present made it his 
determination to make his residence in town.”? 
Abernethie died early in November 1795; on 
the thirteenth of that month goods and chattels 
belonging to his estate were appraised. Included 
were seven slaves and a “lot of Surveying In- 
struments & Engraving Tools.”* On September 
5, 1796, there were offered for sale “A 
Copper-Plate Printing Press, Belong to the es- 
tate of the late Mr. Thomas Abernethie, By 
order of the executrix, Colcock & Patterson.’ 

Walker and Abernethie appear to have pat- 
terned their projected “Travelling Map” after 
road books of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
that were published in the previous decade. 
Maps in the “Specimen” resemble, in carto- 
graphic style and technique, those in Maps of the 
Roads of Ireland by fellow Scotsmen George 
Taylor and Andrew Skinner, which was pub- 
lished in 1778 from surveys made during the 
previous year. Taylor and Skinner had earlier 
published road books of Scotland and northern 
England. 

Following completion of the Irish road sur- 
vey, Taylor and Skinner joined the British 
Army, or were impressed into service by the 
military engineers, and were sent to America. 
Preserved in the British Library is a manuscript 
Map of New York & Staten Islds. And Part of Long 
Island Surveyed by Order of His Excellency General 
Sir Henry Clinton K. B. Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces. 1781. The detailed map was 
“Surveyed & Drawn, by George Taylor & W. 
Skinner. Surveyors to His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief.” 

No copies of the “Travelling Map” are known 
and we must, therefore, assume that the ambiti- 
ous project never advanced beyond the proposal 
stage and preparation of the “Specimen” broad- 
side with its three strip maps. The Constitution 
of the new republic was not ratified until Sep- 


tember 1787, and the nation was in the midst of 


the severe postwar economic depression. There 
were obviously few individuals who were willing 
or able to subscribe six dollars for a road book 
that was then only in the preliminary planning 
stage. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether Walker 
and Abernethie could have made a profit on the 
atlas as projected. The first volume, as noted, 
was to contain forty sheets, each nineteen by 
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nine inches, which were to be printed from en- 
graved copperplates. Engraving was a highly 
skilled and tedious technique and the cost of 
producing one plate at the time may have been 
in the neighborhood of one hundred dollars. 
The engraving bill alone for one volume would, 
therefore, have amounted to about four 
thousand dollars. Wages for several surveyors, 
the cost of ink, paper, sheepskin, printing, and 
binding might have required an investment of 
as much as eight thousand dollars by Walker 
and Abernethie. Between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand subscriptions would have been 
necessary to cover costs and ensure a modest 
profit to the two partners. This number was, 
obviously, not achieved, and the “Travelling 
Map” became the first of several aborted atlases 
in the first thirty years after the United States 
was established. 


Survey of the Roads of the 
United States of America 

Two years after Walker and Abernethie dis- 
tributed proposals for their “Travelling Map,” 
Christopher Colles published a broadside which 
set forth “Proposals for Publishing a Survey of 
the Roads of the United States of America.” The 
Survey was to be published on a subscription 
basis, with each purchaser paying “one quarter 
of a dollar at the time of subscribing (to defray 
several incidental charges necessary for the 
work) and one eighth of a dollar upon the deliv- 
ery of every six pages of the work.”® 

The first three plates of the Survey and the 
title page, dated 1789, were distributed with the 
broadside, and plates four, five, six, and seven 
were, very likely, also issued in the same year. 
Like Walker and Abernethie’s “Travelling 
Map,” Colles’s Survey consists of strip maps, ar- 
ranged side by side, two or three to a plate. 
Collectively, they cover approximately twelve 
miles. The cartographic execution and engrav- 
ing are inferior to the workmanship on the 
three strip maps in the Walker and Abernethie 
“Specimen.” 

Although Colles apparently received few sub- 
scriptions for the Survey, he did continue work 
on the project and completed eighty-three 
plates by about 1792. This fell a bit short of the 
100 pages which had been promised in the 
“Proposals.” The eighty-three plates, with two 





Portrait of Christopher Colles by John Wesley Jarvis, c. 1809. Cour- 


tesy of the New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


or three strip maps on each, cover approxi- 
mately one thousand miles of road extending 
from Albany, New York, on the north and Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, on the northeast to Yorktown 
and Williamsburg, Virginia, on the south. The 
map scale is approximately one and three- 
quarter inches to the mile, as compared with an 
inch to a mile on the Walker and Abernethie 
“Specimen.” The Library of Congress has two 
copies of Colles’s Survey in its most complete 
State. 

Christopher Colles, compiler of the Survey of 
the Roads of the United States of America and Eng- 
lish by ancestry, was born in Dublin, Ireland, on 
May 9, 1739. In addition to receiving a good 
general education, he had specialized training in 
mathematics, geography, engineering, and sci- 
ence with Dr. Richard Pococke, a distinguished 
cleric. Under the tutelage and sponsorship of 
his uncle, William Colles, Christopher worked 
on several canal and engineering projects in Ire- 
land. He was a restless soul, however, and 
changed jobs and residences with frequency, 
even after his marriage to Anne Keough of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, on January 14, 1764, and the 
birth of several children.® 

After the deaths of Pococke in 1765 and 
William Colles in 1770, Christopher’s principal 
ties to Ireland were severed, and he decided to 
emigrate to America, where he hoped to find 
ample opportunities for his scientific and en- 
gineering training and experience. With his wife 
and four children, Colles sailed from Cork in 
May 1771. They landed at Philadelphia on Au- 
gust 10, 1771, and remained there for about 
three years. 

In Philadelphia, Colles advertised for work in 
his various specialities —designing hydraulic en- 
gines and buildings, land surveying, canal build- 
ing, and teaching- He apparently received few 
commissions for work and was obliged to give 
public lectures to support his growing family. 

Early in 1774, Colles moved his family to New 
York where he again engaged in lecturing. 
Shortly thereafter, however, he made a proposal 
to the city council to prepare a water supply 
system. The outbreak of the revolutionary war 
put an end to this project, but the city did com- 
pensate Colles to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty pounds in 1788. 

Colles left New York City during the war, 
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probably because of his close association with 
John Lamb and other members of the Sons of 
Liberty. He spent the war years in upper New 
York State, northern New Jersey, and, perhaps, 
eastern Pennsylvania and western Connecticut. 
There is no evidence that he ever served in the 
Continental Army, but he may have instructed 
artillery officers in mathematics at the invitation 
of his friends Gen. Henry Knox and Gen. John 

mb. During these years, Christopher Colles 
also designed and constructed a perambulator 
which consisted of a series of cogwheels which 
recorded the number of revolutions of the 
wheel to which they were attached. The number 
of revolutions multiplied by the perimeter of the 
wheel gave a fair measure of the distance 
traversed. 

While still in exile from New York City, 
Colles probably spent some of his time survey- 
ing the roads in New York State. Surveys for maps 
on the first three plates of the Survey, which 
accompanied the original “Proposals,” may even 
have been completed by 1783, when Colles rees- 
tablished residence in New York City. He was 
soon deeply involved in various enterprises and 
activities. Of particular note were several pro- 
posals for inland waterway projects, one of 
which was concerned with removing obstruc- 
tions on the Mohawk River. In the years im- 
mediately following his return to the city, Colles 
also spent some time surveying roads, primarily 
in New York State. When he distributed his 
proposals for the Survey in 1789, Colles may 
have already completed surveys for most of the 
roads between New York City and Albany. 

Few individuals subscribed to the Survey, and 
by early 1790 Colles had to turn to printers and 
booksellers to solicit subscriptions. Also, on 
March 13, 1790, he presented to the New York 
State legislature “a petition of Christopher Col- 
les, praying aid of the Legislature to enable him 
to proceed in an intended survey of roads, by 
means of a perambulator [which] was read and 
referred to Mr. J. Brown, Mr. Havens, and Mr. 
Clowes.”” The legislature’s response was to refer 
the petition to the “general government for 
support of his business.” 

Colles hastened to follow this recommenda- 
tion, and on March 30, 1790, his petition “was 
presented to the House and read, praying to be 
employed by Congress in a survey and publica- 
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tion of the Roads of the United States.”*The 
Congress referred the petition to the Post Office 
Department which, understzndably, had a deep 
interest in transportation matters. 

After testing the accuracy of Colles’s peram- 
bulator, on April 27, 1790, Post. Gen. Samuel 
Osgood reported back to the Congress that 
the assistance requested of the public, at the rate of one 
eighth of a dollar per mile, will amount to about three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars; for the extent to be sur- 
veyed cannot vary much from three thousand miles. The 
Postmaster General, upon a due consideration of the ben- 
efits that will result from the execution of the work under- 
taken by the memorialist, is of the opinion that the public 
interest will be promoted by granting him the aid prayed 
for, in proportion to the distance surveyed, and the publica- 
tion, after being qualified to its having been done with 
proper attention.® 


It is regrettable that because of more pressing 
demands upon Congress and the country’s re- 
sources, no action was taken on the favorable 
report of the postmaster general, and Colles had 
to seek other assistance in striving to complete 
his road book. 

It is likely that Christopher Colles personally 
conducted the surveys represented on plates | 
to 33 of the road book. They map the roads 
from New York City to Stratford, Connecticut, 
from Stratford to Poughkeepsie, New York, 
from New York City to Poughkeepsie, from the 
latter city to Albany, and from Albany to New- 
borough. The west side of the Hudson River, 
from Newborough to Paulus Hook, is unmap- 
ped and plate numbers 34 to 39, apparently 
reserved for this stretch of road, are not in the 
road book. 

The remaining plates, numbered 40 to 86, 
with the addition of 45,* 46,* and 47,* map the 
roads extending south from New York City 
through eastern Pennsylvania and western New 
Jersey via Wilmington, Delaware, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Alexandria, Virginia, to 
Williamsburg and York, Virginia. There is no 
evidence that Colles ever travelled south of 
Philadelphia, and plates 40 to 86 are certainly, 
therefore, not based on his personal surveys. 
Studies have shown that the information on the 
last fifty plates closely parallels that on maps 
prepared for Gen. George Washington under 
the direction of Simeon DeWitt, surveyor gen- 
eral of the Continental Army.’® The surveying 
was begun following a directive from Washing- 
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ton to DeWitt, dated August 29, 1781, and 
probably continued until Cornwallis’s surrender 
at Yorktown in October of that year. 

It seems evident that Colles was somehow able 
to borrow the official military maps, from which 
he prepared the last fifty extant plates of the 
road book. The most plausible explanation is 
that Colles obtained the maps with the aid of his 
friends Gen. John Lamb and Gen. Henry Knox. 
The latter, who directed the artillery in the Con- 
tinental Army, was appointed secretary of war 
by the Continental Congress in 1785, and the 
appointment was reaffirmed following Wash- 
ington’s inauguration as president in 1789. The 


military maps were quite likely in the custody of 


the War Department by this time, and we may 
assume that Knox granted Colles permission to 
consult them. 

Colles practiced mapmaking in Ireland and, 
therefore, quite certainly drafted the strip maps 
for the Survey. Since the title page carries the 
credit “C. Tiebout, Sculp.,” some bibliographers 
have assumed that Tiebout also engraved the 
maps. He may have prepared some of the early 
plates, but variations in style and symbolism 
suggest that more than one engraver may have 
been involved. Moreover, Tiebout went to Lon- 
don in 1793 for further study, and some of the 
plates are believed to have been engraved after 
this date. In his History of New York City, Benson 
Lossing states that “Colles constructed and pub- 
lished a series of sectional road maps which were 
engraved by his daughter.”"! This may be true, 
for two plates of the Geographical Ledger, a sub- 
sequent Colles project, are credited to “Eliza 
Colles, Sculp.” 

The Survey is generally regarded as the ear- 
liest road map of the United States. There may 
be some objection, therefore, to including it 
among aborted atlases. Although approximately 
80 percent of the projected plates were com- 
pleted, large sections of the United States were 
not mapped, such as New England, the west 
bank of the Hudson River, and the states south 
of Virginia. In the “Proposals,” subscribers were 
“considered as engaging to take 100 pages,” 
and, as noted, only eighty-three plates were pub- 
lished. There are fewer than twenty extant 
copies of the Survey in its most complete eighty- 
three-plate form and an additional ten or fifteen 
less complete sets—further evidence that few 
subscriptions were received. 


Colles’s Geographical Ledger 

The strongest evidence that the Survey was 
aborted comes from Colles himself, who ini- 
tiated another cartographical project, the Geo- 
graphical Ledger, which was to incorporate the 
Survey. In 1792 Colles was involved in planning 
canals on the upper Connecticut River, and ac- 
ceptance of this commission may have been a 
factor in terminating work on the Survey. Work 
on the South Hadley Canal was not completed 
until the autumn of 1794, but Colles probably 
returned to New York City late in the summer 
of 1792. 

It is possible that the Geographical Ledger idea 
had been spawned in Colles’s brain before he 
participated in the Connecticut River Canal 
project. Certainly the complicated project must 
have been well thought through before Colles 
returned to New York. By 1794 five large maps, 
as well as some sixty-five pages of text, indexes, 
and references were published under the im- 
print of John Buel, No. 24, Little Q Street, New 
York. This material was registered for copyright 
by Christopher Colles on June 7, 1794. 

The projected collection of maps and text was 
entitled The Geographical Ledger and Systemized 
Atlas Being an United Collection of Topographic 
Maps, Projected by One Universal Principle, and 
Laid Down by One Scale, Proposed To Be Extended 
To Different Countries As Materials Can Be Pro- 
cured. By Christopher Colles of New York. The title 
page also included an outline of the three pro- 
jected sections of the Geographical Ledger: 

I. alphabetical references for pointing out the 
situation of lakes, islands, mills, churches, 
iron-works, forts, bridges, fords, ferries, 
county seats, extensive tracts of land, and 
other remarkable objects 
an alphabetical index, referring to the dif- 
ferent parts of the map, whereby any city, 
town, river, creek, island, lake, Ec. can be 
speedily found by inspecting a very small 
space, without the pains of searching over 
the whole map 
an actual survey of a number of roads, 
specifying the true situation of every river, 
creek, church, mill, bridge, ford, ferry and 
tavern therein, and their distances in miles, 
exactly engraved upon copper. 

The latter section is evidence that Colles 

hoped to incorporate the plates of the Survey 
within the Geographical Ledger. In fact, extant 
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portions of the Geographical Ledger include plates 
40 through 47 of the Survey, which map the 
roads between New York City and Philadelphia. 

The subtitle indicates that the plates of the 
atlas were to be “laid down by one scale,” and 
that it was “proposed to be extended to different 
countries as material can be produced.” The 
Geographical Ledger, therefore, was planned as 
an open-end, or loose-leaf, atlas which might 
eventually embrace the entire world. Individu- 
als could subscribe for all plates or “take such 
particular sheets as they may require,” as stated 
in its introduction. 

The map sheets are laid out on a conic projec- 
tion, the construction of which is described in 
the introduction and illustrated with two grids, 
one of which carries the credit “Eliza Colles, 
Sculp.” The maps are drawn at the scale of ten 
miles to an inch, and each sheet covers two de- 
grees of latitude and four degrees of longitude. 
Longitude is reckoned from London, Paris, and 
Philadelphia. The sheets have no margins, and 
cartographic data extend to all four borders. 
Adjacent sheets thus can be readily conjoined 
with no interruption in information. To facili- 
tate such assembly, there are three numbers in 
the upper left corner of each sheet. The middle 
number identifies the sheet proper, the upper 
number is that of the north adjoining sheet, and 
the lower number pertains to the sheet im- 
mediately to the south. 

The original plan envisioned a list of refer- 
ences and an index for each sheet. “Letters 
ranged in alphabetical order,” the introduction 


notes, “are set on the top and left hand side of 


each sheet, by reference to these from an index, 
any place may be conveniently and expediti- 
ously found. In order to accumulate a large 
proportion of information upon a small extent 
of map, single letters are placed upon the sur- 
face of each sheet; by reference to these letters, 
the position of different objects can be accu- 
rately and quickly determined, without crowd- 
ing the map with a multitude of words.” Colles 
states in the introduction that, because of this 
elaborate indexing system, “I have given this 
work the name of the Geographical Ledger, as the 
situation of places can be found (by means of the 
index and reference) as speedily as a merchant 
can find any particular account in his ledger.” 
Directions for using the index, which pre- 


cedes the index to sheet 1548, note that “for 
greater facility in finding the names of places, 
the two leading letters of each work is set in the 
margin of each column. [Further] a number of 
different single letters are placed on the surface 
of the maps and referred to by a table of refer- 
ences and by the index.” There are extant today 
only five map sheets of the Geographical Ledger 
and this is perhaps all that were published. They 
are numbered 1369, 1458, 1459, 1548, and 
1549 and collectively map all of New England, 
excluding northern Maine, most of New York 
State extending west beyond the Genessee 
River, eastern Pennsylvania, northern New Jer- 
sey, and a small section of Canada which adjoins 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. All five 
sheets, very likely the copies registered for 
copyright, are in the Library of Congress Geog- 
raphy and Map Division. The New York Public 
Library has a copy of sheet 1459, and a copy of 
1549 is in the collections of the New-York His- 
torical Society. There is a small segment (ap- 
proximately one-eighth) of sheet 1549 in the 
Connecticut Historical Society. 

The New York Public Library holds sixty-five 
text and index pages, two grids which explain 
the conic projection employed for the Geographi- 
cal Ledger maps, and plates 40 through 47 of the 
Survey. Included are the title page, the contents 
cutline, a general introduction, and references 
and indexes for plates 1458, 1459, 1548, and 
1549. This is the most complete extant holding 
of printed matter for the Geographical Ledger. In 
1978 the Library of Congress Geography and 
Map Division purchased twenty-one printed 
pages, including the title page, the introduction, 
two grids for the conic projection, the reference 
and index for plate 1549, and Survey plates 40 
through 47. The American Philosophical Soci- 
ety Library also has a segment of the printed 
pages of the Geographical Ledger as well as the 
same Survey plates. 

Colles notes in the introduction that, in com- 
piling the Geographical Ledger maps, he utilized 
“Samuel Holland’s elegant map of New Hamp- 
shire, and that of Claude Joseph Sauthier’s of 
the state of New York.” In 1764 Samuel Holland 
was named Surveyor General of the Northern 
District of North America by the British Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. Dur- 
ing the next decade or so, British military and 
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naval surveyors, under Holland’s direction, 
prepared detailed maps of much of the northern 
English colonies in America, including the map 
of New Hampshire to which Colles referred. At 
the time, it will be remembered, New Hamp- 
shire also included the present state of Ver- 
mont. 

Claude Joseph Sauthier, a native of Stras- 
bourg, France, came to America in 1767 to serve 
as surveyor and engineer to North Carolina’s 
colonial governor, William Tryon. Sauthier ac- 
companied Tryon to New York in 1771 when 
the latter was appointed governor of that prov- 
ince. In 1779 he published his great Chorographi- 
cal Map of New York, which was one of the prin- 
cipal compilation sources for the Geographical 
Ledger. 

For plate 1458, which maps north central 
New York State, Colles appears to have also 
consulted the first sheet of Simeon DeWitt’s Map 
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Map no. 1549 from Christopher Colles’s Geographical Ledger, 
signed “Eliza Colles, sculpt.” Geography and Map Division. 


of New York State, which was deposited for 
copyright in January 1793. This was the only 
portion of the state map published at this time, 
but DeWitt published a map of the entire state 
of New York in 1802. DeWitt, it will be recalled, 
served as surveyor-general to the Continental 
Army. He retired from that post in May 1784, 
when he was appointed surveyor-general of 
New York State. He filled this office for more 
than half a century. 

One of DeWitt’s first tasks was to survey the 
Military Bounty Lands in the north central part 
of the state. The new townships, all bearing clas- 
sical names, were laid out on the “Ist Sheet of 
DeWitt’s Map of New York.” Plate 1458 of the 
Geographical Ledger embraces much of the data, 
including the classical place names, that were 
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The projection used for Christopher Colles’s Geographical Ledger 
maps. Geography and Map Division. 


first presented on DeWitt’s map. The index to 
plate 1458 lists all the classical names under 
“Military lands of New York, agreeable to a law 
of 25 July, 1792.” There are some minor differ- 
ences between the two maps, and it is possible 
that Colles consulted an early manuscript ver- 
sion of the map in the surveyor-general’s office. 

Christopher Colles almost certainly personally 
compiled and drafted the five Geographical 
Ledger maps. Inasmuch as he does not seem to 


have utilized William Blodget’s 1789 map of 
Vermont, compilation for the northern part of 


New England may have been completed no later 
than 1790. It is interesting to note that the Geo- 
graphical Ledger maps are primarily of regions 
not covered by Colles’s Survey. 

In discussing the Survey, it was suggested that 

















Colles’s daughter may have engraved at least 
some of the strip maps for the road book. There 
is confirmation in the Geographical Ledger and its 
five maps that Eliza Colles, one of Christopher’s 
daughters, was an engraver. Her credit, “Eliza 
Colles, Sculp.” appears on the projection grid in 
the text portion as well as on map plates 1369 
and 1549. The engraving style on plates 1458 
and 1459 is similar to that on the plates that bear 
Eliza Colles’s name. It is quite likely, therefore, 
that she engraved these plates also. Plate 1548, 
mapping south central New York State, north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and northwestern New 


Jersey, shows differences in technique from the 


other four maps. On the plates credited to Eliza 
Colles, for example, hills are shaded on the east- 
ern slopes, whereas on plate 1548 the hill shad- 
ing is on the western or left slopes. 

Plate 1548 includes mere names and fewer 
index letters than the other plates do. It is prob- 





able that this was the last of the five sheets to be 
completed, and that public displeasure with the 
complicated indexing system had induced Col- 
les to place more conventional data on plate 
1548. 

On the Geographical Ledger plates signed by 
Eliza Colles, an italic style of lettering is used for 
many of the place names. A number of plates in 
the Survey also show a strong preference for 
this lettering style. It is possible, therefore, that 
Colles’s daughter, as Benson Lossing stated, did 
engrave at least some of the plates in the Survey. 
As noted earlier, its title page carries the credit 
“C. Tiebout, Sculp.” It is believed that he also 
engraved some of the map plates. We may 
speculate that Colles’s daughter Eliza may have 
served as an apprentice to Tiebout and sub- 
sequently assumed responsibility for engraving 
some of her father’s maps. Following his work 
on the Survey, which is among his earliest en- 
gravings, Tiebout prepared a map of New York 
City which was published in the 1789 city direc- 
tory. Between 1789 and 1793 he also engraved 
landscape scenes and several maps for New 
York magazines. He also engraved the “Ist 
Sheet of DeWitt’s State Map of New York” in 
1793. Tiebout may have been the source from 
which Colles obtained a preliminary copy of the 
map which he used in compiling Geographical 
Ledger plate 1458. A Plan of the City of Washington, 
engraved by Tiebout, was published in the June 
1792 issue of The New York Magazine and Literary 
Repository. In 1793 Tiebout went to London, 
where he studied under James Heath. 

Little is known about Eliza Colles (who may be 
America’s first woman engraver) apart from her 
contributions to the Survey and the Geographical 
Ledger. Christopher Colles and his wife are re- 


ported to have had eleven children, several of 


whom died in infancy. Although Eliza Colles is 
not listed in the family’s genealogical table, pre- 
pared around 1948, other sources record that 
Elizabeth was born to Christopher and Anne 
Colles in 1776. This was before their wartime 
exile from New York City. Eliza was, thus, but 
thirteen years old in 1789, when she learned 
engraving from Cornelius Tiebout, and eigh- 
teen when she engraved the map plates for the 
Geographical Ledger. 

We know Eliza was alive as late as 1793 or 
1794, when she engraved the Geographical Ledger 
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plates. One source indicates that she died in 
1799 at the early age of twenty-three. It is prob- 
able that she was one of many victims of the 
yellow fever epidemics which New York City 
experienced in the mid and late nineties. 

The Geographical Ledger was Christopher Col- 
les’s final cartographic effort. Both it and the 
Survey were more ambitious undertakings than 
the times and the economy of the country 
seemingly could support. They were also be- 
yond the financial resources of the visionary, but 
impoverished, engineer. The citizens of the in- 
fant United States were not yet ready for the 


ideas that had been spawned in Colles’s fertile 
brain. 


John Melish’s State Sheet Maps 

The first American publisher to specialize ex- 
clusively in cartographical and geographical 
works was John Melish. A native of Scotland, 
during his early adult years Melish was oc- 
cupied in textile manufacturing in his home city 
of Glasgow. Business trips took him to the West 
Indies in 1798 and to the southern and eastern 
United States in 1806 and 1807. Melish re- 


turned to America in 1809 when, concerned by 
deteriorating political and economic relations 
between England and the United States, he de- 
termined to locate permanently in the youthful 
republic. 


His first inclination was to engage in agricul- 
ture, and with this objective he toured most of 
the settled areas of the United States as well as 
some regions beyond the Appalachians to de- 
termine their agricultural potential. On this 
tour, as well as on his earlier travels, Melish 
compiled extensive and perceptive notes. These 
he assembled, edited, and published at Phila- 
delphia, in 1812, in the two-volume Travels in the 
United States of America in the Years 1806 & 1807, 
and 1809, 1810, & 1811. 

Travels was illustrated with eight maps that 
were compiled and drawn by Melish “from the 
best materials to which [he] could get access, . . . 
and the engraving has been executed by the first 
artists in Philadelphia.” John Vallance, who en- 
graved seven of the eight maps, was also a native 
of Scotland. The frontispiece illustration in 
Melish’s Travels, entitled “Map of the United 
States of America,” was engraved by Henry S. 
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Tanner and appears to be one of his earliest 
map engravings. This was his first association 
with John Melish. During the next decade their 
careers were closely intertwined and they played 
major roles in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
can commercial map publishing. 

The success of the Travels and his growing 
interest in mapmaking induced John Melish to 
abandon his farming plans and embark on a 
career of cartographic publishing. One of his 
first imprints was the frontispiece map, en- 
graved by Tanner, which was published in 1813 
as a “Portable Map,” folded within 5%-—by-— 


35%—inch covers. The map was accompanied by 


a twenty-four-page “Statistical Account of the 
United States, with Topographical Tables of the 
Counties, Towns, Population, &c. From the 
Census of 1810.” 

This was followed by a series of maps relating 
to the War of 1812 which were published collec- 
tively in 1813 as A Military and Topographical 
Atlas of the United States, Including the British Pos- 
sessions and Florida. A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the atlas was published in 1815 after 
peace was reestablished. 

During the next eight years Melish published 
a great variety of cartographic works, including 
a large wall map entitled Map of the United States, 
of which some twenty-five variants were issued 
between 1816 and 1823, the Map of Pennsylvania 


Constructed from the County Surveys, a wall map of 


the World Map on Mercator’s Projection, and maps 
of states and counties compiled by himself as 
well as other cartographers.” 

Melish envisioned publishing an integrated 
series of maps which would meet most geo- 
graphical needs. His plans were set forth in sev- 
eral of his textual publications, which were is- 
sued as supplements to his major maps. In the 
first edition of A Geographical Description of the 
United States, Melish wrote, with reference to his 
Map of the United States, that 
in truth it is absolutely impossible to make a general map of 
such an extended country as this to answer a particular 
purpose. The object of this map was to serve as a subject for 
general reference, and as a key map to the local maps of the 
several states and territories from actual survey. It is be- 
lieved that it will be found well calculated to answer this 
purpose, because its geographical accuracy can be depended 
upon. ... Besides the maps from actual survey .. . another 
kind of map will be found very useful, particularly to travel- 
lers. These are sheet maps of the several states and territories; 
and as they will answer remarkably well as accompaniments 


to the present general map [i.e., of the United States], a 
series of them will be brought forward as quickly as good 
material can be collected.'* 

Later, in the same volume, Melish reem- 
phasized that 
it is proposed to publish as soon as possible, as accompani- 
ments to the Map of the United States, a series of sheet 
maps, to embrace each state and territory in the Union, 
showing the counties, post towns, post roads, and multitude 
of minute particulars, which could not be introduced into a 
general map. 

Also a Series of Sheet maps of other countries, and A 
Series of Sheet Charts of the most interesting waters. 

These sheet maps and charts will be all uniform in plan 
and size, so that the possessors may bind them, or any 
number of them, into an Atlas." 


This plan was also outlined by Melish in the 
second (1816) and third (1818) editions of the 
Geographical Description and in his A Geographical 
Description of the World, which was published in 
1818. In the latter volume, he seems to have 
limited the atlas plan to the United States. After 
discussing his progress in producing state maps 
from actual survey, he wrote, 
the second branch [i.e., preparation of sheet maps of states] 
depends partly on the progress of the first, and partly on 
judicious compilation. The subject has been embraced, as far 
as practical, in every point of view; and pretty good sheet 
maps have been brought forward of Indiana, Tennessee, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. It is in contemplation to bring forward 
two sheet maps with descriptions, one of the southern and 
another of the northern section of the western country; and 
it is expected that these will speedily be followed by a sheet 
map of each state and territory, on a uniform plan, SO AS TO 
FORM AN ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES."® 

This statement confirms that the cartog- 
rapher quite definitely planned to issue an 
open-end or loose-leaf atlas made up of his 
projected series of state maps. Publishing state 
maps “on a uniform plan,” that is, at the same 
scale, was a new and revolutionary idea which 
facilitated size comparisons. A scale of fifteen 
miles to an inch was adopted. 

Melish, as noted, planned to draw upon the 
State maps from actual survey in compiling his 
sheet maps, and as the former were published, 
he compiled and issued sheet maps of selected 
states. The first of these, the Map of Indiana 
based on surveys by Burr Bradley, was pub- 
lished in 1817. Little is known about Bradley, 


John Melish’s sheet map of Alabama. Geography and Map Division. 
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who may have been a surveyor for the U.S. 
General Land Office. Indiana had just been 
admitted to the Union in December 1816, and 
the principal settlements were in the south be- 
tween the Wabash and Ohio Rivers. Rapid set- 
tlement in the new state encouraged the publica- 
tion of an “improved” edition of the Indiana 
map in 1820. 

The 1817 edition of the Indiana map carries 
the imprint “Philadelphia, Published by John 
Melish & Sam/’l. Harrison.” In 1816 Melish 
formed a partnership with Harrison, who was 
the third son of William Harrison, who settled in 
Philadelphia in 1794. All four sons adopted 
their father’s engraving trade. Samuel collabo- 
rated with Melish in preparing the World Map on 
Mercator’s Projection and its accompanying A 
Geographical Description of the World, both pub- 
lished in 1818. 

It is possible that Harrison worked on some of 
the other state sheet maps in addition to that of 
Indiana. The partnership, however, was unhap- 
pily terminated by the death of Samuel Harri- 
son on July 18, 1818, at the premature age of 
twenty-nine. Harrison’s passing, undoubtedly, 
was a major factor in slowing down the output 
of the state sheet maps. 

A sheet map of Illinois, “constructed from the 
Surveys in the General Land Office and other 
documents,” was published by Melish in 1818, 
with an “improved” edition in 1819. Anticipa- 
tion of Alabama’s entering the Union was the 
inspiration for a sheet map of that state in 1818. 
It was followed by a revised edition in 1819, 
when statehood was granted, and a third edition 
in 1820. For the Alabama map, Melish drew 
heavily upon William Darby’s Map of the State of 
Louisiana, With Part of the State of Mississippi Terri- 
tory of Alabama, From Actual Survey which was 
published in 1816 under his imprint. 

Darby’s map was also the major source used 
by Melish for his sheet maps of Mississippi and 
Louisiana published in 1819 and 1820, respec- 
tively. General Land Office surveys were also 
consulted for these maps. Melish also relied 
heavily on Darby in compiling the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-Alabama portion of his Map of the 
United States. 

Some Melish catalogs list sheet maps of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, in addition to those 
noted above. None of these is, however, repre- 


sented in the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. The colored state sheet maps each sold for 
one dollar and fifty cents. Some of Melish’s early 
plans also envisioned sheet maps of the United 
States and its major divisions. Library of Con- 
gress holdings include several items which may 
fit into this category, including an 1820 map of 
the United States of America, Compiled from the latest 
and best Authorities, By John Melish, and his North- 
ern Section of the United States including Canada 
&c., which was published in 1816. These were 
sold separately, and it is uncertain whether or 
not they were intended for inclusion in the 
loose-leaf atlas. This was also partly true of the 
state maps in sheet format. Like cartographic 
publishers today, Melish issued his maps in vari- 
ous formats, and it is, therefore, not possible to 
visualize in toto the atlas he had contemplated. 

It is regrettable that John Melish’s atlas plans 
were never consummated because he died sud- 
denly on December 30, 1822. In the brief span 
of little more than a decade he published a pro- 
digious number of maps and atlases and laid the 
foundations for commercial map publishing in 
the United States. His business apparently was 
financially insecure, however, for within a week 
after his demise, newspapers announced an auc- 
tion at which was offered “all the entire stock in 
the trade of the late John Melish, comprising a 
valuable collection of Engraved Copper Plates, 
with the copy rights and impressions from the 
said plates.”'® The plates and publications were 
purchased by A. T. Goodrich of New York City, 
who issued the third edition of Melish’s Geo- 
graphical Description of the United States in 1826. 
In 1824 Goodrich published a small map of the 
United States by John G. Melish, undoubtedly a 
son of the distinguished cartographic publisher. 

Goodrich seems not to have utilized cop- 
perplates to publish other Melish maps. This 
may have been because of competition from the 
new and flourishing map publishing firm of 
Henry S. Tanner. The latter, who a decade or so 
earlier prepared his earliest map engravings for 
John Melish, subsequently engraved plates for 
other Melish maps. In 1814 Melish, John Val- 
lance, and Tanner cooperated in publishing A 
New Juvenile Atlas and Familiar Introduction to the 
Use of Maps. 

Vallance and Tanner prepared the engrav- 
ings for Melish’s large Map of the United States, 





first published in 1816. Tanner was also as- 
sociated with Melish on other map projects and 
undoubtedly he learned much about map pub- 
lishing from the latter. In 1817 Henry Tanner, 
in association with his brother Benjamin and 
John Vallance, embarked on a project to serially 
publish an American Atlas. The first three maps 
were distributed to subscribers in 1818. A sec- 
ond folio of maps came out the following year. 
Benjamin Tanner and Vallance withdrew from 
the project in 1821, and the atlas was carried to 
completion independently by Henry Tanner, 
with the final folio of maps, which included the 
title page, being distributed in 1823. The Ameri- 
can Atlas is a magnificent achievement, and 
Tanner merits credit for having prod'ced this 
significant cartographic work. It shuld be 
noted, however, that he adopted Melist.’s plan 
of publishing the state maps on uniform scales. 
Tanner's lengthy Memoir, in which he credits the 
major sources used in compiling the atlas, was 
also partly a Melish idea, for the latter included 
sources consulted in compiling his Map of the 
United States in the Geographical Description, first 
published in 1816. 


Ebeling-Sotzmann Atlas von Nordamerika 

Following the revolutionary war and the es- 
tablishment of the United States of America, 
Europeans were eager to learn about the young 
republic. A number of foreigners accordingly 
traveled through various parts of America, visit- 
ing its major cities in particular. After returning 
to their homes, they published accounts of their 
experiences, many of which were harshly critical 
of the country and its citizens. 

One of the most comprehensive and detailed 
geographical descriptions of America produced 
in the quarter century after the birth of the 
United States, however, was compiled and pub- 
lished by a man who never set foot on the Amer- 
ican continent. The ambitious and dedicated 
individual was Christoph Daniel Ebeling, pro- 
fessor of history and Greek language in the 
gymnasium in Hamburg and, later in life, also 
librarian of the city library. 

Ebeling was born November 28, 1741, in 
Garmissen, near the city of Hildesheim, in west- 
ern Germany. He entered the University of Got- 
tingen in 1763, with the intent of training for 
the ministry. Theology failed, however, to ab- 
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sorb his interest, and Ebeling found the study of 
history, literature, and English language more 
inviting. After leaving Gottingen he spent a year 
or two as a tutor in Leipzig, then accepted a 
teaching position in a commercial academy in 
Hamburg in 1769. He became director of the 
academy in 1770 and continued in this office for 
more than twenty years. 

Concurrently, in 1784 he received the ap- 
pointment to the Hamburg Gymnasium, where 
he continued to lecture and teach for the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1800 he also assumed the 
post of librarian for the Hamburg city library. 
Ebeling married early in his career, but his wife 
died within a few years, and he never rewed. He 
devoted his life to his several positions and to 
gathering data for the mammoth task he as- 
sumed of summarizing the geography and his- 
tory of America for his German-speaking com- 
patriots. 

Ebeling early evinced an interest in the evolu- 
tion of free states, and this interest and his famil- 
iarity with English apparently drew his attention 
to America. As early as 1777-78, he published a 
volume entitled Amerikanische Bibliothek, which 
included translations from English to German 
of a group of political, descriptive, and statistical 
tracts pertaining to America. 

This suggests that the industrious professor 
had, perhaps even before the Revolution, begun 
assembling data on the new republic across the 
Atlantic. This was a pleasurable, if absorbing, 
task which occupied a considerable portion of 
his time for almost half a century in the course 
of which he assembled one of the most notewor- 
thy Americana libraries of the period. He accom- 
plished this by carrying on voluminous corre- 
spondence and exchanges with American col- 
leagues, few of whom it was his good fortune to 
ever meet personally. Among such corre- 
spondents were Noah Webster, Mathew Carey, 
David Ramsey, Jedidiah Morse, Samuel Latham 
Mitchill, Ezra Stiles, president of Yale Univer- 
sity, the Rev. Jeremy Belknap of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Bishop James 
Madison of the College of William and Mary, 
and the Rev. William Bentley of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts.!7 

The accumulated data were read, digested, 
and analyzed by Ebeling and utilized in compil- 
ing his multivolume Erdbeschreibung und Ges- 





Portrait of Christoph Daniel Ebeling. 


chichte von Amerika, Die vereinten Staaten von 
Amerika, the first volume of which was published 
in Hamburg by Carl Ernst Bohn in 1793. It 
presented the geography and history of the 
states of New Hampshire and Massachusetts in 
more than thirteen hundred eighteen- by ten- 
centimeter-sized pages. Over the next quarter 
century, Ebeling diligently pursued his task, 
publishing seven volumes of the Erdbeschreibung 
in all, the last of which appeared in 1816. 

Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and 
New York were described in volume two, pub- 
lished in 1794. Volume three, dated 1796, 
added further information on New York and 
also included New Jersey. Pennsylvania was fea- 
tured in the fourth volume, published in 1797, 
and Delaware and Maryland comprised volume 
five, which appeared two years later. Pennsylva- 
nia was considered again in volume six, pub- 
lished in 1803, because of the large number of 
Germans who had settled there and described 
the state’s features for relatives and friends in 
their native country. There was an interval of 
thirteen years between volumes six and seven 
(which covered Virginia), in part because of dif- 
ficulties Ebeling experienced in securing mate- 
rials from America during the years of the 
British blockade and the War of 1812. 

Ebeling had anticipated publishing additional 
volumes of the Erdbeschreibung covering the 
southern and trans-Appalachian regions of the 
United States. This objective was never realized 
because the data he was able to secure for those 
regions was meager and the hard-working pro- 
fessor died June 20, 1817. 

In a letter to Pres. Ezra Stiles of Yale College, 
dated June 26, 1794, Ebeling outlined the scope 
of his Erdbeschreibung. He planned, he indicated, 
to cover the then fifteen states of the Union and 
the western country and to add a separate gen- 
eral volume on the United States as a whole, and 
to cover Spanish America in three volumes and 
the other European colonies in three or four 
more.'® 

Ebeling admitted to Stiles that 
it is an arduous task that I undertook, but I was incited to 
persevere by the animating beauty of the object, the many 
imperfect and false accounts Europe has of your country, 
and the possible good effect which a faithful picture of a 
truly free republic founded upon the most solid founda- 


tions, could produce in the most part of Europe, so very 
remote from such happiness as you enjoy.'® 
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The seven volumes of the Erdbeschreibung con- 
tained no maps, which greatly limited their util- 
ity. Ebeling recognized this deficiency and as 
early as 1795, within two years after the first 
volume of his geographical work appeared, an- 
nounced plans for compiling an Atlas von Nord- 
amerika as a supplement to the Erdbeschreibung.”° 
As planned, the Atlas was to include eighteen 
plates, sixteen of which would be state maps at 
fairly large scales. 

Professor Ebeling was not himself a cartog- 
rapher, although, as has been noted, he had 
amassed a large collection of American maps 
whose contents he had carefully studied and 
analyzed. To prepare the maps for the pro- 
jected atlas, Ebeling engaged a fellow German, 
Daniel Friedrich Sotzmann. 

The Ebeling-Sotzmann maps were first called 
to the attention of American geographers by the 
late Ralph H. Brown almost four decades ago.”! 
Brown believed that Ebeling personally did 
most of the compilation for the maps, drawing 
upon his own voluminous cartographic collec- 
tion for data. Final drafting he believed was 
done by Sotzmann, who was residing in Berlin, 
although the publisher of the Erdbeschreibung 
and of the series of maps, Carl Ernst Bohn, was 
situated in Hamburg. In a letter to Dr. William 
Bentley, dated April 29, 1796, Ebeling wrote 
“there is publishing now under my inspection a 
collection of Maps of America by the Geog- 
rapher of the Academy of Berlin Mr. Sotzmann 
an able mapmaker.”” In the same letter, Ebel- 
ing reported that 
three [maps] are now in the Hand of .the Engraver viz: (1) 
New Hampshire according to Holland and Mr. Belknap. . .; 
(2) Vermont after Whitelaw and Blodget; (3) Connecticut after 
Blodget, Carey and two other maps published in Holland; 
(4) Pennsylvania according to Howell is to follow these, for I 
intend not to go on, before there exist in your country such 


Ebeling-Sotzmann maps of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut are all dated 1796. 
Massachusetts, which is undated, was probably 
also published in that year. The maps have 
Roman numerals in their upper margins as fol- 
lows: Vermont, No. XVI, New Hampshire, No. 
II, Massachusetts, No. III, and Connecticut, No. 


The Ebeling-Sotzmann state map of New York, 1799. Geography 


and Map Division. 
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The significance of the No. XVI for Ver- 
mont is not clear. Vermont may have been one 
of the first maps completed and should, 
perhaps, have been No. I, which is lacking in the 
series of maps. The map of Connecticut, how- 
ever, was the first referred to by Ebeling in his 
correspondence. In a letter to Joel Barlow, writ- 
ten on September 15, 1795, Ebeling reported 
“Mr. Sotzmann and my map of Connecticut is 
ready and by a proof sheet I find it is very well 
done as to the most possible exactitude (as far as 
we can judge) as to design and engraving. I shall 
send it to you soon.” 

Four additional maps were published in 
1797 —No. V, Rhode Island, No. VIII, New Jer- 
sey, No. IX, Pennsylvania, and No. X, Maryland 
and Delaware. Maine, numbered IV, was the 
only map published in 1798, and the last to 
appear, in 1799, was New York, which is un- 
numbered but which probably should be No. 
VII. In a letter dated September 16, 1798, Ebel- 
ing informed Dr. Bentley 
Maine and New York are engraving.”** In a 
September 7, 1799 letter, Ebeling told Bentley 
that he was forwarding to him maps of Maine 
and New York. “That of New York,” 


Ebeling 
noted, “ 


coasts [sic] me a great deal of trouble 
and many expenses to the Editor as the erection 
of new Counties obliges us to engrave a con- 
siderable part anew.””° 

Ebeling and Sotzmann had, as compilation 
material for the maps, the large book and car- 
tographic collections that the geographer had ac- 
cumulated in Hamburg. Ebeling’s library, which 
he had begun building in the mid-seventies, had 
been regularly augmented by purchases and 
gifts and exchanges from friends and corre- 
spondents in America. In 1792 the collections 
were greatly expanded when Ebeling purchased 
the library of Georg Friedrich Brandes, secre- 
tary of the Hanover Priory Council.”* The 
Brandes library was, however, heavily historical 


and Ebeling secured most current maps of 


America, as well as textual information, through 
his own efforts. 

Of most use to Ebeling in compiling his series 
of maps were maps of the separate states that 


had been published in America. A number of 


such maps were compiled before 1799, primar- 
ily of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states. Among those to which Ebeling and 


that the maps “of 


Sotzmann had access were maps of Vermont by 
William Blodget (1789) and James Whitelaw 
(1796), New Hampshire by Samuel Holland 
(1784) and Jeremy Belknap (1791), Maine by 
Osgood Carleton (1795), Connecticut by 
William Blodget (1791), Massachusetts by Carle- 
ton (1799), Pennsylvania by Reading Howell 
(1792), Maryland and Delaware by Dennis 
Griffith (1794), and the first sheet of Simeon 
DeWitt’s map of New York State, published in 
1793. 

Ebeling very likely also had access to such 
maps of the entire United States as Abel Buell’s 
New and Correct Map of the United States of America 
(1784), William McMurray’s The United States Ac- 
cording to the Definitive Treaty of Peace Signed at 
Paris, Septr. 3d, 1783 (1784), Osgood Carleton’s 
The United States of America Laid Down From the 
Best Authorities Agreeable to the Peace of 1783 
(1791), and Abraham Bradley’s Map of the United 
States Exhibiting the Post Roads (1794). 

Ebeling and Sotzmann, unhappily, were too 
premature in their compilation to profit from 
the many state maps that were published in the 
two decades after 1800. In his letters, Ebeling 
indicated an awareness of several that were then 
in process, notably Bishop James Madison’s map 
of Virginia, which was not published until 1807, 
and Jonathan Price’s and John Strother’s North 
Carolina, published in 1808. 

“The Ebeling-Sotzmann maps of the states,” 
Brown theorized, “are a fusion of a number of 
others, to which many data were newly added. 
Hence they form a special series, whose lineage 
cannot be traced from outward appearances 

. the derivatives,” he concluded, “are likely 
to be more useful than the principal bases, how- 
ever, because of the valuable details added from 
other sources. The fusion was so successfully 
accomplished that it seems impossible to trace 
with certainty the derivation of the many map 
details.”?? 

The Ebeling-Sotzmann maps vary in size 
from thirty-six by forty-four centimeters (Con- 
necticut) to forty- -one by seventy centimeters 
(Pennsylvania). There is likewise a variance in 
scale from 1:1,200,000 (New York and Maine), 
to 1:200,000 (Rhode Island). Three maps are at 
the scale of 1:380,000 (Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut) and three others at 
1:500,000 (Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 





Maryland and Delaware). Pennsylvania is map- 
ped at the scale of 1:735,000. 

Longitude is reckoned from the Greenwich 
prime meridian at tlie top of the maps and from 
Washington, D.C., at the bottom. All the maps 
carry “explanation” legends. They show county 
and township boundaries and include a large 
number of towns and cities. For some states, 
names of cities and towns with densest popula- 
tion are underlined. Although the maps were 
intended for German users, specific names 
(towns, cities) have been retained in English. 
Generic names (rivers, lakes, counties) are, how- 
ever, given in their German forms. 

All ten Ebeling-Sotzmann maps carry the 
credit “von D. F. Sotzmann,” and all also have 
the reference “zu Ebelings Erdbeschreibung 
von Amerika.” The maps of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont were 
engraved by Paulus Schmidt; W. Sander was the 
engraver for those of Maine, Maryland and Del- 
aware, New York, and Pennsylvania; and H. 
Kliewer engraved the Rhode Island map. 
There is no engraver credit on the map of New 
Jersey. 

The ten Ebeling-Sotzmann maps cover the 
states described in the first six volumes of the 
Erdbeschreibung. There is no map for Virginia, 
which is the subject of volume seven. Although 
Bishop James Madison’s map of Virginia was 
published in 1807, in a letter to Joel Barlow, 
written April 17, 1812, Ebeling stresses that 
“what is most necessary to me, is Bishop Madison’s 
Map of Virginia and the Newest Census 1810.””8 
He adds that “my description of Virginia is fin- 
ished, but what a figure it shall make when the 
Virginians see that I don’t even know exactly 
where their counties of Cabell, Giles, Mason, 
Monroe, Nelson, Page, Brooke, etc. are 
situated.””? 

Writing to his good friend, Dr. Bentley, on 
May 22, 1815, Ebeling reports that “I have got 
Madison’s map of Virginia. But I find only 96 
counties therein. I know that a new one Cabell is 
created lately, but cannot find out its situation. 
Two others have been separated as I hear but | 
am ignorant of their name and situation. You 
will greatly oblige me, by informing me 
thereof.”®° Professor Ebeling was in poor health 
the last several years of his life and even if he 
received the desired data, he was apparently not 
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able to use it in completing compilation of the 
Virginia map before he died on June 20, 1817. 
It is very regrettable that Ebeling was unable to 
complete this map and the other maps and de- 
scriptions he had planned for the western and 
southern regions of the United States. The 
Erdbeschreibung and the eighteen-sheet atlas 
which was to accompany it, thus, both fell short 
of the goals set by the German geographer. 
Only a few American libraries, among them the 
Library of Congress, have copies of all ten com- 
pleted maps. This series, therefore, is among 
the rarest cartographic Americana for the clos- 
ing decade of the eighteenth century. 

In a letter to the Rev. Jeremy Belknap dated 
October 1, 1796, Ebeling wrote, “as soon as six 
maps are completed, I shall join a memoir giv- 
ing an account of the materials and authors 
made use of in the construction of each map.” 
What a loss to the cartographic history of the 
period that this inventory was never completed! 
We are fortunate, however, that Ebeling’s ex- 
tensive and comprehensive library of books, 
newspapers, and maps was purchased shortly 
after the professor’s death by Israel Thorndike, 
a Boston merchant, who presented the Ebeling 
Collection to the Harvard University Library. 

And what about Sotzmann, the accomplished 
cartographer of the ten maps? In his July 1940 
paper, Ralph Brown wrote, “Concerning 
Sotzmann, the skilled compiler and draftsman, 
little can be learned.”*? Thanks to Wolfgang 
Scharfe’s summary of the cartography of 
Brandenburg and other sources, we have de- 
tailed information about Daniel Friedrich 
Sotzmann and his cartographic contributions.” 
Sotzmann was born in Spandau, a suburb of 
Berlin, in 1754 and received his early education 
there under Captain of Engineers Materne, who 
was, at the time, a prisoner in Spandau Citadel. 
Sotzmann was trained in engraving as well as 
drafting, and his earliest cartographic contribu- 
tions, in 1772, were as an engraver. From 1773 
to 1778 he was a building superintendent in 
Potsdam, and in the latter year he received an 
appointment as secretary and architect of the 
General-Tabaksadministration. 

In 1786 Sotzmann was named geographer of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaft (Academy of 
Sciences) in Berlin. He became secretary and 
controller of the Engineering Department, later 
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Military Department, in 1787 and was pen- 
sioned in 1826. He died in 1840 at the age of 
seventy-two. Sotzmann’s most productive years 
as a cartographer were from 1783 to 1806, when 
he prepared a number of medium-scale district 
and provincial maps as well as a series of city 
plans. For much of this period, he was as- 
sociated with Carl Ludwig Oesfeld (1741- 
1804). Scharfe states that Oesfeld and Sotzmann 
became two of the most distinguished cartog- 
raphers of the German-speaking language re- 
gions around the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Their works, he believes, provided the 
impulse and laid the foundations for the nature 
and style of much official and private cartog- 
raphy until well into the nineteenth century.* 
Although Sotzmann’s maps were predomi- 
nantly of German areas, shortly after 1783 he 
prepared (probably as a book illustration) a 
small map entitled Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-.imerica nach der von Wm. Faden 1783 


herausgegebenen Charte. It was published in Ber- 
lin by Haude and Spener. Also probably pre- 
pared as a book illustration was Karte des 
nordlichsten America nach der zweiten Ausgabe von 
Arrowsmith’s grosser Mercators-Karte in acht Blatt 
gezeichnet von D.F. Sotzmann1791,. . . gestochen von 


Carl Jack Berlin, 1791. 

It may have been through these maps that 
Sotzmann came to the attention of Ebeling and 
was enlisted by the latter to prepare the maps 
for the Erdbeschreibung. The arrangements be- 
tween the two men were probably made in late 
1795 or early 1796. 

Brown believed that Ebeling 


personally directed the preparation of the ten sheets known 


to have been issued—a responsibility that has not been gen- 
erally appreciated. The traditional reference to this series as 
the “Sotzmann maps” tacitly attributed them to the lesser 
contributor, partly because Sotzmann’s name appears prom- 
inently on each of the maps, but also because Ebeling’s 
letters to American correspondents have not been inspected 
with a view to determining the role he actually played in 
their preparation.» 


Unquestionably, Ebeling exercised a measure 
of direction over what information should be 
included in the state maps, and certainly his 
valuable library provided the basic source mate- 
rials consulted in compiling the state maps. It is 
unlikely, however, that a cartographer of the 
stature of D. F. Sotzmann would accept only the 
role of draftsman for the maps. He was situated 
in Berlin while Ebeling was in Hamburg, and it 
may therefore be assumed that to a great extent 
he prepared the maps independently following 
the directives of Professor Ebeling insofar as was 
possible. This assumption does not in any way 
detract from the great contribution which Chris- 
toph Daniel Ebeling made to recording the 
geographical knowledge of the United States in 
the early decades after the nation was estab- 
lished. 

One final note: in 1819 a map was published 
at Nuremberg entitled Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika, Nach Ebelings Beschreibung Ar- 
rowsmiths u. Lewis Charten entworfen v. D. F. 
Sotzmann, Revidirt und berichtigt von I. N. Diewald. 
It is uncertain whether this map, or an earlier 
version of it, may have been prepared for the 
projected Ebeling-Sotzmann atlas. The map 
does, however, fit in well with the Ebeling- 
Sotzmann series of state maps and may have 
been compiled to accompany them. 
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